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Israeli withdrawal strengthens 
Lebanese government: Envoy 







Mr Samir Hobeika 


By Najwa Kef ay 
Special to the Star 

AMMAN — Israel's withdrawal from the 
Sidon area and its intention to withdraw 
from the South of Lebanon has been de- 
scribed as a unique event In the modern 
history of Arab-Israeli confrontation and 
,a victory for the Lebanese and the Arabs 
as well, by the Lebanese ambassador to 
Amman Mr Samir Hobeika. 

Speaking to The Star Mr Hobeika said 
this was first time that Israel is forced to 
leave an area ft has occupied by force 
The event, he said, will lead Israel to re- 
view and change its strategies and base its 
policies on different grounds from now 


on. "Israel now knows that its military 
strength will not bring forth its desired 
goals, ’ he said. "This fact leads us to 
hope that a solution to the Palestinian 
problem is possible." 

Mr Hobeika said that the biggest victory 
for Lebanon is that the pull-back of the Is- 
raeli forces has strengthened the national 
unity of the Lebanese people, especially 
the people of the south. "The people of 
South Lebanon have stood firm against 
the continuous Israeli attempts to break 
the ir unity," he said. "The attempt on 
the life of Muslim Sunni leader Mustafa 
Saad was the peak of such conspiracies." 
The envoy said that the people of Lebanon 
are now aware of Israel's monopoly of 
sectarian difference in Lebanon. He said 
that when Israel pulled out of the Shouf 
Mountains it ignited sectarian violence 
that resulted in ugly massacres. "But 
such underminings will not occur in the 
South and the biggest proof is the way the 
people of the South displayed their 
national unity spirit by receiving the Le- 
banese Arrav." Mr Hnteibfl coin 
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israel-Lebanon clash 


unity " he safd rsL. IPB HBBI l7 Tat& ZLr.. JBEIRUT ( AP) — An armoured Israeli pa- 

e of Musllm iunni ^ ^ ^ ugf^^flutrol crossed the new defence line in South 

ms the Sk i . , 'XSZJ*'*"* ■ V '•* « t on Wednesday and engaged Le- 

voy sakUhat the U peop°e o^Ubanon ^ * ** army s j oWie l rs k ho tr | ed lo b|{ J^ ils 

•suited In^uofv * vio !?S ce iV V as t two civilians were wounded in the 

□derminings % not ^cur in ?he '* - ZSQodufB. north of the village or Kawtha- 

md the biggest proof Is the way the ^BAO, SPAIN (AP) -AIR CRASH - A Boeing 727 of the SuanKh A f °* S fr<>nt 1106 ,n 

i?«iP? ad0r SWd that the role the prevent any sort of disn.rh™™* 77 -i don't think there were any Israelis hurl 

i resistance movement has played thinas In order h* r *"gJ s and k ? ep want to set out of this swame thev J either." he added. 

1 lak f. s tho credit for stric? orders to retaliate if ^ as ,bemselves in." he said “if *(5 It was the first such confrontation be- 

the Israeli pullback. rieli oTXher -tl-ctod by I.. changed their minds then the natiL!*!^" ‘he two armies since the de- 

ilstoric event took place on Salur- sistance forces will force them to leave." Payment of Lebanese army troops in and 

in at about 10.30 am Israeli forces Mr Hntvnta c.m ,u . * . ^ As for the wri]rii«n m w n mi.cu j around the southern port city of Sidon I I 

evacuating their position in and have oosiiive «rf« ? that withdrawal will the demonstraiion/iH^f 01 nS id ^ n “-i days ago on the heels of an Israeli pull- 
the city or Sidon, to the rjr,t tf , lion “It £ni , on lh ‘ 'internal sitna- ZJ ° r ! .T '» ffi tabk.lt may have been the first such ex- 

iTtaS?™ 1 , P “ n fr ° m lhe 8° v ^nmentslncelsrae'; preferred “de2! '1'“ dcm °" s "-"‘i°ns wiS not C ‘?L 8e 1 si " ce Israels r ° undin|s in 1 948 . , 
J- Lebanese territory. with the small factions. Now it is onk thJ shos amon * lhe P=°Pta of Sidon. ] “nimumque sa.d 

rrrwi unita a « Eovernmpnf i„ jT.. 1 - on ! y the i h«. .. .. an Israeli foot patrol crossed the defence 


But a few minutes later, the commun- 
ique said, an armoured unit with several 
tanks and armoured personnel carriers, 
advanced toward Lhe army post (and) one 
tank began firing. 


The Lebanese army returned fire with 
rocket- propelled grenades and machine 
guns and the clash continued until 3 pm, 
according to the army communique. Man- 
tash said a Lebanese tank also fired at 
least four rounds. 


The Ambassador said that the role the 
national resistance movement has played 
m the South, takes most of the credit for 
causing the Israeli pullback. 


The historic event took place on Satur- 
day when at about 1 0.30 am Israeli forces 
began evacuating their position in and 
around the city of Sidon, in the first of a 
three- stage withdrawal plan from the 
occupied- Lebanese territory. 

The Lebanese Army units which took 
over the evacuated areas consist of six 
squadrons of 2500 men and another squa- 
dron consisting of 30 tanks, the Ambass- 
ador said. The army*s responsibility is to 


strict orders to retalli 
raeli or other forces. 




5n« e ^"l? ent W 5° is res P°nsible for Leba- 
non, he emphasized. 

,»•“« if I 1 sra , el chose not to complete 
its withdrawal plan, then it will have to 
pay dearly for this mistake. "I think they 
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shes among the people of Sidon I army communique said A number °F Arafat* s top aides, Inch 

On the decline nf ih r m u »» J an ^ srae,i foot P atro1 mossed the defence Qaddouml, have Indicated that the FLO 
saidihaf nth ,L hc , 1,ra l- Mr line above Kawthariet As-Sayyud. 40 ki- tlOH 242 "“s accepted by the FLO. 

out it is expected that n?' 6 ' T°h th i °L the lsraeli r . border - tlt *«t, Qaddouml told the Kuwait Ne 

rency will reaain its s trenBfh “fhffl :35 u pn1, The Le^nesc army fired warn- recognition by the PLO of resolution 2- 

will ,nB 8hot5 and the patro1 retrealed - — 

scene. 

— xt . Lnvoys exchange between Egypt 

ew over an an| j j srae j p 0 i n t s new s t a g e 


‘We accepted 242,’ Arafat 

MANAMA (AP) — Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) Chairman Yasser Ara- 
f Io t rriB^ S in , ln? MM We 1 neSday clear, “8 a 1113 J or ambiguity surrounding tbf PLO- 

Seiwui RpiST® dec,arl “8 thst the movement has accepted the UN 

security Council Resolution 242 as a basis for a solution. 

the ft,lertl “ National Connell (PNC) in more than 
five sessions held since 1979 accepted all UN resolutions on the Middle East'* Ara- 
fat was quoted as saying In an Interview with the London- based, Arabic- language 
weekly magazine Al-Hawadess. The Jordan- PLO accord also Included a similar ac- 
ceptance of all these resolutions. 

D i I o V ? S J Arafat s J flrst laterview wIth an y Publication since 11 February, when the 
PLO- Jordan accord was signed by Arafat and His Majesty King Hussein In Amman. 

A number of Arafat* s top aides, Including his chief foreign policy officer Faronk 
Qaddouml, have Indicated that the FIX)- Jordan accord did not Imply that the resolu- 
tion 242 was accepted by the PLO. 


In fact, Qaddouml told the Kuwait News Agency in an Interview last Monday that a 
recognition by the PLO of resolution 242 was not In the cards. 


Amman 28 February — 6 March' 
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WHO IS REV MOON AND 

WHAT DOES HE WANT? 

• The story behind the new 
global chain of "Moonie" 
newspapers 

• CENTERSPREAD: OPEC's 
internal and external 
problems 

• ALSO: Bhopal tries to 
understand; Argentina roots 
for democracy; and China 
decides to keep the 
chopsticks 
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route tO b6 (occupied JERUSALEM cap) - isrncii 

| Minister Shimon Peres and Kgyp- 
rv A A nr L ,an ^ res ^ dent Hosni Mubarak on Wednes- 
IlC Cl .rVp.1 11 day exchanged special envoys as they ex- 


AMMAN (STAR) — A new 

0 r" l, " d ™“ 1 ' Per « mcl Tor lhe second lime in 

with Nucibc In fc-KJ-pl *m k mo day with B M„barnk envoy, his 
ufrirlull.v opened U * W«™n told reporters Ihul Isruel and 

lllc need and urgency lo 


day exchanged special envoys as they ex- 
pored the prospects for renewing a Mid- 
dle East peace process. 


uiiiuuiji uywntu in 

presence of both Egyptian and 


envoy was reportedly dispatched by Peres 
for what Israeli embassy sources de- 
scribed as complementary talks.' Israel 
radio identified the second envoy as Avra- 
ham Tumir, a retired army general who is 
direclor-goneral of Peres office. 

Israel radio and officials identified the 
Egyptian emissary who met with Peres 
into the early hours of Wednesday as 

u. i^ugno.c me need and urgency lo 0sama Al Baz * a top aida to Mubarakl 

.Jordanian Prime Ministers on urther the peace process and will iiuen- The radio and Israeli newspapers said 
jZ5 April, lyus. y ineir contacts. The spokesman. Uri the talks concentrated on the prospects 

Minister of Transport Mr £ *«o said that Peres and President for talks involving Israel and a joint 

Far hi Obdd said that t ht-jtf . “ rak envoys had stressed the impor- Palestinian- Jordanian delegation as well 

route will take traveller? vw. K 01 ^ uiet diplomacy. ns resolving a lingering border dispute 

8 hours Instead of the » Peres was joined bv two cabinet minis- thal has cooIed relations between Egypt 

{hours voyage by sea rou e. lers. Moshe Arens of .hr^ and Israel. 

Transport Tares, the minister Ezer Weizman of the labour viifnmnm The radio said EI Baz P r °P° sed that the 
pointed out, will be cut down when he received Abdel SLiWal!^ question of sovereignty over a disputed 

by sixty per cent for p.a«; senior EjS .S SSS.JSS?: ,° strip of Red Sea beach jfnown aa Taba be 

gers taking the new mote, i nd Moha^ed BasaPoImv 5 submitted to international arbitration. 

i! Ck fi ,h JS, fr0 , ,n Mu J tlires &.n emtasay S, if Israeli Defence Minister Yitzhak Rabin 
Nuelbc, will cost only E reel. sy v n emoassj in is speaking to an aviation conference in Tel 

and from Nueibe* to Cairo «■ Aviv said he hoped the exchange of en- 

tween E£ 12-18 by lWina Ben-Gurfnn ? p f akln 8 to reporters at voys cou ld improve chilly relations with 

RllCPfi AIcn. PflSt of traOS , UUrlOn nternnrinnol oirnn.i ka fnr. rrn * .. I ...imilarf ainaa fcraol’o 


s^ii5ro^reSitnte.mJo„ tebe +V m 0 

TUU r»? ,,rM “ ll « Egyptian embassy in Is- ' Al t£T LllC SllOWi 


tween w-id Ben-Gurf^ “‘ J f HK,ng 10 reporters at voys could improve chilly relations with 

Buses. Also, cost o f J ra J returnlM°tn r?? rnBti< ?D a ! air P° rt before Egypt that have prevailed since Israel’s 
porting goods wlH I be « Peres es IhSff t k' Sa d his meetin « wllh 1982 invasion of Lebanon. 

tsrsL ai'j^sspft z -The w,™;,, « P of u. m.** 


The Star has learned 
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■ hlcular traffic. Mr Obold s* 10 h In Cairo . Egypt one of the top P rionueB OI p in * 

that the authorities In EgyP* \ er 8y Minister 2if l u W ? th Israeli En ‘ present cabinet," Rabin told the confer- 

and Jordan are now Moshe Shahal and a second ence in a beachfront hotel, 

necessary steps to start the ' 
operation of the omland 
route. 

The Ports Corporation is 

lng S to U ^iouse a customs, pass- , (CAA) ^ de * e 8*Hon to be beaded by the director of the Civil Aviation Authority 
port and security offices, on V,S J|; * be Netherlands and Belginm from 6 to 10 March to seek «8««“®"j* 
i the southern coast of Again 0B K e r * a ^ a 8 the number of Alla's Rights to the two countries and make amendments 
land His expected to be coo* . 1116 a| * height agreements that Jordan has with the two Enropean nations, 
jpletcd by the end of March. | f| Aj **jJ»Battonal seminar will be held In September In the ancient d}y of Pctrawj 
Studies, according to the j. 1 Petra and caravan towns" . The seminar is sponsored ,by UNESCO 

Minister, are underway to es- be attended by experts from 30 countries. The general director of UNESC 

I tablish direct bus services # «ic seminar. 

‘tween Amman and Cairo- «* JM Lower House of Parliament will hold Its first meeting In an extraordinary 
: Jordanian side is explorln on Thursday A Royal Decree was Issued calling the two houses of parliament 

.-teRa > a Ashes'. aSU 3 ^ » w 

SSd Amman SSESr oU . rl v' study 110 temporary laws and laws projects. 

pointed out that trucks twill J Ope^ a I 9 1 V e a .P£snray with Algeria to supply Jorda j w»h a to 

allowed to ply on the railway line. The director of the Aqaba Railways paid 

route between the two conn- ,V .• Wek and discussed the sale with Algeria’s minister of transpo 

tries based on permits issue Netherlands «n«raT «r ih. fpipnhone telecommunications and post 

b b r 1 . th f5 u , b n,er,,a ' lo ” >, Ao ■ssBa^JffsAassg'i r™S e yS 

bUe Club. of nlcatlons. The talks will concentrate on increa^ng 

- «•' countries and (he issue of send lag Jordanian engineers 

VaSB™ ll| the Netherlands. • . 



jpf raid" and snq^ 
'A man, hltfjflffe 


By Ahmad Shaker 


Special to The Star 


ow Jordan perceived the snow storm of 
all parts of the country without excep 
sources said that four people were re 
accidents as a result of heavy downpour 


: -• -ai 
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.A map, hld jawe and daughter died when the roof of their 
house collapsed under heavy water in Wadi Surrour in Am 
mao. A man died as result of a car accident. 


Forty cars were reported damaged as a result of poor visi- 
bility, snow accumulation on roads and ice formation in early 
mornings. 


Inthe Jordan UniversiLy area snow accumulated to a bight 
of 30 cm, in the_AJloun mountains to 65 cm and in the Shou 
bak region to over 7 5 cm. 


Water level at the King Talal Dam reached a record high of 
43.25 million cubic metre as of Wednesday. It is expected to 
rise to 47 mem in the coming days-as a result of snow melt- 
ing. The highest water level mark recorded last year was only 
30 mem. 


Schools, universities and many.public and private officices 
closed down for two days because of severe weather condi 
tions. And although the Queen Alla International Airport re 
malned open at all times, slight changes on flight schedules 
had to be made. 


hit 'Jw&'teh'*- 'U 
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Syria. A Ltbei I pm 
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5 , 1 f^ r f„ p “ 11 ;’J ,h difficulty at a gas station to fill their 

tanks to enable them to continue their Journeys 


Water Authority, 


karak wastewater projects 
CONTRACT KA- 1/48/ 85 
- CONTRACT KA-2/49/85 
CONTRACT KA-3/50/85 


soliciting. bids from Jordanian con- 
,r W1 *“ U.S. construction firms as subcontractors in 
g}2 d iSL n‘S the l 5pnsiruction of a wastewater project £ 

S3 tSSS 


IHsH 1 SSSsF- 1 ? s 


warn 

"SSSSi 

3 a«»is^S3?3Si£ 


H38 °? 

K. '^.P r 0Je?tTie^g n r.S 


No. 23575 CONASS nTn'^f 0 " Association. Telex 
have contract vrftl ? iPs ™ “ *1 °* that do not already 
firms on the roster f ™ may then *PP™*ch the U.S 




Phaffi? h, Pr Son^« r , d h ania ? Ptimo contractor 
the Contractor imd SuffJJTriSK 1 h information on both 
Uonnal™ S"ded^to^^. t ^, I SS M ‘ ed *» *S* Q*»- 
matlon will be evaluated nnrfiif 001 ?^ curae ats. The infor- 
Jnformed wlU to 


Ume, b m May 4*1 fsj ' aMhe^r ' 20 ? t ? OO 1 ?/ Jord “ local 
in Amman/ ’ ■ ® t the of f ,ce ° rtl » Water Authority 


W«n™Au^i“ n ^ ay 8 

WAj ja mman ’ Jor( H Telephond Vita* u 439 


The cost [of t he Contracjt Dooume iits is as follows': 
Coit per Set. . JD 1 . 


Contract I 
Contract n 

Contract ni 


Initial Coi 

199 r 

59 f 

•:^.T 


Additional Cony 
50 
25 
15 
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^ter Authority 
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Hearing the snow the manual way 


Pictures by 


Autumn Mayor Abdul Raouf Ruwubtleh (third from left) inspects work on clearing the snow NhSSer NamrOUti 


nursery school 

Y.W.C.A. — AMMAN 


By Kathy Kaklsh 

Star Staff Writer 


ie Arabic morning programme, 
unmending the work of the em- 


ergency units in Jordan for their 
fforts in helping citizens. 


Worried where to leave your children 

schoo. 

oCaS^X“^r tiVe 


AMMAN — The lair depression ; 

that hit Jordan 'last Monday The operations ranged from 

tnrnimli # «-% «L. « .i i «• ■ 


Aoe« h ^ S: ^ dalized in cllild Education 

Ages of children 2 1/2 - 4 years 

transportation; Bus available 


— M iHBk ITWmWj ' “ wjn-.Mi.viia I U| IQVW II Ull| 

through to the early hours tf luring blocked roads, freeing 
Wednesday pul the country into chicles half buried in the snow, 
a partial slumber as people Scaring up clogged storm water 
preferred to stay at home unless jrains and, where the Jordan El- 
it was very necessary to do oth- Slricily Authority is concern- 
erwise. ». putting back damaged elec- 

One exception was the Jubeiba w * res ‘ 
baby who decided to come into 

the world in [lie midst of the One incident took place on the 


Contact Soon 41793 Y.W.C.A. 


storm on Tuesday. When the )ueen Alia International Airport 
parents realized it was imposs- ughway, where 36 Spanish 
iblc to reach the hospital on their ourisls, who most likely ex- 
own, they colled the Civil weted to spend a vacation in a 
Defence emergency unit which, ,unny Petra and Aqaba, round 
15 minutes lator, had bulldozed pemselves stranded in their bus 
snow out of the road to their m the way to Amman. They 
home and had them on their way Irere transported safely to an 
to the University Hospital — just Amman hotel by security forces 
in time. Yet, inis baby was no* ffl Tuesday: 
alone, for five other babies were 
delivered at the University Ho- , Casualty 

spital the same day. 



The storni caused the closing . The worst of the incidents was 
down of schools, colleges and'he collapse of the roof of a brick 
the University of Jordan for two'iouse at "Wadi Surour which 

rtAMeAfini.'.f*. igimiiArBrilUUAllCarl lUn n .. 1 . 


wi jviv-u .w. ¥ r« U i surour, wnicn 

consecutive days, temporarily -gused the death, of three people 
blocked a number of roads and-wd left one in a serious condi- 


transportation which conse 


r, 7 w. —v ,11 a serious conai- 

highways, hampered public ‘ion. 

transportation which conse- t 
quently cut down the number of iw 

working stafr at offices and^ 1 ™* leaving Jordan by air 
formed thick queues at gas sta- JL S«V C i Sted 10 Bather at the 
tions and bakeries. . ffitSiin 1 ’ £ th * e ,. Am S? n Po ' 

Nevertheless, the freezlni Jjjjjtali or the A1 Hussein^ MoVqui 
snow and ruin wsr/* warmly WSl’-Iowntoum A ni™*. 


* w .v, -Ur". U1B nussein Mosque 
snow and rain were warmly wel- .lowntown Amman as buses from 

corned by all with comments of -he Public Transport r 0rDDrat j On 

A1 HamduJlillah (Thank Gai) (° r S^re readv to trane nrtrf rvirraM 


vvinuu ur an nuii uwuiiw«- - 

A! HamauJlillah (Thank God) for 
the water. By Monday afternoon, 
when the heavy rainfall was 
making „way for snow to spread 
its white blankets over the coun- 
try, emergency units were being 
organized throughout the coun- 


S « lrans POrt passe n- 

rs lo the Airport. 


ithh ,K l8ht discomfort felt 
iSS* C0Untr y has proved to 
.rL®? worthwhile, for the 


uibhhucu mruuguouv m® ^--r p . "ujwiwniiB, lor the 
try. These included the C J Under Secretary Sa- 

Security, the Civil Defence, tw f*" A! LaWzi told Petra News 
Royal Jordanian Army with 1 Ind r^ Tuesda y that the snow 
bulldozers and heavy equipment, I Q rain which fell in the past 
and hospital casualty are ^neficial for sum- 

ments. The Ministry of Public ^agricultural crops and fruit 
Works and the Meteorolog y L nd .^ e . s r e crops will be more 
Department kept close l d fi aat * f rain comes in 

with the mass media, es P? c . ia (! y fJii Jf xt ^onth, and fruit trees 
Radio Jordan and Jordan Televi- K 1 benefit from the snow which 
slon, providing the latest vrea- jiHs pests that affect the trees 
ther reports and follow-ups on i 


nisi icpurie auu iuiiw**'®!— » ...... ■■ ., , • , 

, hi. Royl Hi*-. 

Prince Hassan, the R®* 8 ® 1, , E? r l f l .i 1 . P 9 . rts of Jordan — a fac- 


WCOH 

A bright look at tti4 future 


T«l. $6 77i% Amrhin- Jordan. 


“WIHWICU I ChtUC UJWISHV*** 

ried out by such units. At »» 
break of dawn on Tuesday, £• 
sited the Amman. Suburbs PoWj 
headquarters where he met wi*® 
the governor of Amman Turk* 
HJndawi. The same morning » 
talked to Radio Jordan on MW' 
phone, which was broadcast oo 


• *«uv« nraRtt, *u» fo r t Jordan — afac- 

monitored rescue operation al ferl bf l fSd^ dupe ' Jordan ’ s 

KLS! that' the 


B •*.,**«' “HU! 

(h g/ourtd 






FEBRUARY 1985 
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HOUSE FOR RENT 


FIRST STOREY furnished. Two bedrooms and access- 
ories with wall paper novelty, telephone installed, 
central heating and a garage. 


SECOND STOREY newly erected. Three bedrooms and 
accessories, central heating and a garage, unfur- 
nished. 


Please call Tel. 812907. 3 pm Thursday 28 Feb. and 
10 pm Friday 1st of March 


TENNIS COURTS 
Y.W.C.A. — AMMAN 


Looking for ideal Tennis Courts Suitable for Business- 
men, Housewives, Students and all. 


You can surely enjoy your games at the newly reno- 
vated courts of the Y. W. C. A. on third circle, Jabal 
Amman. 


Membership Fees: 40 J.D. Annually 

. \ 

For more Information contact 41?93 


Amman 
Tel: 42043 


dtU-c. 

LUV xO 


^Optikos JordanShi 


Jordan 


Intercontinental 
h Hotel 


Eyes Examined^ 
Contact Lenses 
7 Days a Week 




Same Day Delivery 


. * Moderate Prices/ 



r j/i«2i/r£ TOYOTA 
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Water Authority 


Zarqa - Ruseifa Water Supply and 
Sewerage Project ^ 

The Water Authority, Hashernife'Tcingdom of Jor- 
dan is requesting prequallfication data and soliciting 
bids from USAID Georgaphlc Code 941 and Jordan 


firms and joint ventures of such firms who can qua- 
lify. The following two contracts are part of Zarqa - 


lify. The following two contracts are part of Zarqa - 
Ruseifa water supply and sewerage project. Contrac- 
tors rafiy bid on one or both contracts. 


A - Contract No 3 A 60/85 


The work consists .of laying about 11.7 kms of 
water lines ranging In diameter from 1 2. 5 mm up- 
to 1 50 mm, and of supply and laying approximately 
24. 5 kms of sanitary sewers (mostly 200 mm dia- 
meter) . 


B- Contract No4A61/85 


The work consists of laying about 10 kms of water 
lines ranging In diameter from 12.5 mra up to 100 
mm, and of supply and laying of approximately 38 
kms of sanitary collection sewers (mostly 200 mm 
diameter). 


Construction is scheduled to begin may -1985 with an 
estimated completion time of 300 days for contract 
3 A andJ25 days for contract 4 A. Bidders are advised 
of the following: - 


1 - AIL bidders will be required to complete and submit 
the prequalification questionnaire; if a joint ven- 
ture seeks prequallfication , the data should be sup- 
plied for each firm in the joint venture. 


- Payment will be made In U. S. Dollars and Jordan Di- 


nars. The project is financed In part under USAID 
Project Na 278-0234. 


3 - Prequallfication questionnaires should be at 1 2:00 
noon on March 28, 1985 by the Water Authority, 
Contractors will be advised whether or not they are 
qualified no later than April 8 , 1985. 


4- A prebid conference will be held on Thursday, 
April .1 1, 1985 beginning at 9:00 hours at the of- 
fice of the Water Authority. 


5- Bids of the prequalified firms must be received no 
later than 1 2:00 noon on Saturday, April 27,1985 
at the office of the Water .Authority. 


6- Interested firms may obtain a copy of the prequali- 
fication questionnaire together with the bid do- 
cuments at a cost of JD 100 or us Dollars 250 for 
each set from: Water Authority, Nablus Street, Ja- 
bal Hussein, ~P.O. Box 2412, Amman. 

Tel. 6661 1 1, Telex 22439 WAl JO 
Or 

Malcolm plrnle, Inc 2 Jouzy and Partners, 100 
Elsenhower Drive, P.O. Box 36, Paramos, New 


. Jersey 07652, USA. Tel. (201) 845-0400' Telex 
;13736+ MALPfRNENG U£>. ' 

V ; : Eng. M.S. Kilanl 

’V'T . ' President- 5 ' 

‘ i’ 1 ‘ J '^Yater Authority a 
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X culture, arts festival 


jordan 


University of Jordan’s expansion works pCOplC 

Engineering Dept embarks on more projec| ra ^^^ ona ^ 


preserve 

crafts 


ENGINEER WILLIAM DAHDALEH, director of the 
engineering department at the University of Jordan, 
has announced a study and execution of several big 
projects at the university. Costs of these projects are 
estimated at about JD 80 million. Following is an arti- 
cle written by Engineer Dahdaleh on the activities of 
the Engineering Department. 


THE ENGINEERING Depart- 
ment is a multidisciplinary con- 
sultancy within the Jordan Univ- 
ersity which acts as a Jink be- 
tween the Jordan University and 
contractors, manufacturers and 
oilier consultants, the aim of 
which is to provide a wide spec- 
trum of professional engineering 
and associated services necess- 
ary for the process of. economic 
and general development within 
the campus of the university in 
Jebaiha, Al-Ghore and Aqaba. 

The Engineering Department 
feels that as a pool of multidisci- 
plinary structure including quali- 
fied specialists in many fields 
and not associated within any 
manufacturing, trading or com- 
mercial Industry is of great help 
in meeting the needs of the Un- 
iversity of Jordan. 

The department believes that 
this professional approach with 
the pooling of knowledge, skills 
and experience is particularly 
relevant where goals and con- 
straints are Inter- related. 

The department, backed by the 
university and Its permanent 


staff including engineers, ar- 
chitects, legal and finance spe- 
cialists and others is organized 
into six sections: 

1. Civil and structural engineer- 
ing 

2. Architectural engineering 

3 . Mechanical and electrical en- 
gineering 

4. Supervision and construction 
management 

3. Coordination and engineering 
services 

6. Drawing and documentation. 

The flexibility available at the 
department, the wealth of 
knowledge and experience of its 
staff and the university, allows 
the department to engage the ap- 
propriate team from within the 
department and the relevant fa- 
culty, and to view problems and 
projects from a wide range of an- 
gles intended Tor the benefit or 
the university. Also, it has been 
the policy of the university and 
the department to engage any ex- 
pertise both in Jordan and the 
world g.t' large to ensure the 
aimed exchange of knowledge 
and experience for the success of 
. assignments. 








Dr William Dahdaleh 

The department and the univ- 
ersity staff are mainly Jorda- 
nians and are therefore more 
aware of the nature of problems 
in Jordan. For the purpose of 
controlling performance and 
planning, a Control Board within 
the department has been esta- 
blished for each assignment to 
ensure full satisfaction. 


Safety 

Of utmost importance in pro- 
viding engineering services is 
the requirement of safety; no va- 
lue is greater than the human 


A breakthrough in dentistry 

Dental implanting approved 


By Kathy Kakish 

Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — After about two de- 
cades of experiments, 'dental 
implanting' has been approved 
by the American Dental Associa- 
tion ( ADA) to be a procedure ac- 
ceptable in dentistry. At present, 
dental implanting is under active 
presentations to become a spe- 
cialization In itself. 

An implant is an artificial de- 
vice which is either inserted into 
bone — medically known as en- 
dosseons — or placed on top of 
bone, and is called subperiosteal. 
This procedure facilitates an un- 
removable replacement of mis- 
sing teeth and gives a result si- 
milar to the function and appea- 
rance of natural teeth. ' 

The procedure of implanting 
artificial teeth Is 1 good for pa- 
tients who cannot function ade- 
quately with dentures, for those 
who have only a number of t heir 
: teeth missing and prefer not to 
use partial removable dentures, 

; or : patients who bayd weak 

teeth that can be strengthened 
and retained. 

Dental. Implants 'are made of 
:* 1 '®/8ani c t bio* compatible matter 
which reduces the chances of 


tody rejection. The life-span of 
implants are not yet known, but 
there are cases where patients 
still have their artificial teeth 
which were planted 20 years 
ago, when modern dentist im- 
plautoiogy was being developed. 

Yet, the expected life-span of 
implanted- teeth should be put 
Into perspective in each case. 
According to Dr Nabeel Sheikh 
Saalem, dean of the School of 
Dentistry at the Yarmouk Univ-‘ 
orsity, patients who have suf. 
fered from bone disease around 
their natural teeth roots have a 
more limited chance than others. 
On the other hand, the luckiest 
or patientg undergoing this tech- 
nique are those who have some 
of their natural teeth Left when 
Implanting look place. They will 
find that their new teeth will last 
for years if properly taken care 
of. 

Dr Sheikh Saalam told The Star 
in an interview that dental Im- 
planting remains quite limited in 
practice here in Jordan. “ Any 
dentist interested in carrying out 
this procedure should be exposed 
to an adequate period of training 
because it is an artistic skill in It- 
self". he said, ■ 

To enable Jordanian dentists to 
have the chance to follow-up in 
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dental implantings, the Yarmouk 
University organized at Its liai- 
son office in Amman a two-day 
seminar on the recent develop- 
ments in dental Implanting. Dr 
Hilt Tatum Jr. ,a private practi- 
tioner in Florida and an acade- 
3 a * Department of Oral 
and MaxlIIe- Facial Surgery at the 
University of Florida, was in- 
vited to-lecture at this seminar.. 
Dr Tatum has oyer 1 8 years of 
experience m dental implanting. 

Opened under the patronage of 
Health Minister Dr Karaal AJ- 
louni last Saturday, the seminar 
was postponed until Teusday af- 
ternoon due to a delay in (he de- 
livery of Dr Tatum’s luggage 
which contains all the materials 
he needed for the lectures. Desp- 
le the bad weather conditions 
the country had last week, over 
70 Jordanian and Arab dentists 
attended the lectures. 

familiarization 1 with tEe technlq- 
ues used in Implanting, and a 
fundamental understanding of 
procedures: “, Dr Tatum said. 

• * would not envisage this as an 
indepth teaching course to prop- 
erly qualify personal usage of 
procedures ” With the help of a 
of ■Uttoi ' and pictures, 
Pr Tatum- explained only the 
theoretical side of the implanting 

mouthful 8 ' 100111 10 a wh °le 

Dr Sheikh Saalam said that the 
Yarmouk University plans to 
* series of seminars and 
vrorkshops that deal with ' the 
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designs. Sand paper is used in 
the final step to make the sur- 
face smooth. 

Problems 

Although he enjoys his work 
very much, Mr Salameh is faced 
with one problem; low sales. He 
says that most people are not 
interested in buying his works 
despite the fact that they like 
them. He does nol understand 
why people did not buy his pro- 
ducts in the 12 exhibitions in 
which he has already partici- 
pated. 

* * My prices are reasonable and 
they are still the same since 
1973“ Mr Salameh said. More- 
over. he said, “my work is dif- 
ferent and I am the only one to 
do it in Jordan end the West 
Bank area". Mr Salameh started 
sculpturing as an amateur in 
1936. He became a professional 
in 1968. Strangely enough Mr 
Salameh had no mentor. He dis- 
covered this kind of handicraft 
himself and devised his own 
techniques of practising it. 

Mrs Salameh who also helps in 
supporting their small and hum- 
ble home lakes up sculpture for a 
living. She has learnt the art 
from her husband and has been 
practising it for the past 1 2 
years. Small turtles are most 
predominant among her works 
which she likes doing, she says. 

Mr Salameh thinks that his 
wile'sworks are very good. Some 
of them are even better than his. 
lie said. He also thinks that it is 
a difficult and tiring task for her 
as it lakes her four days to pro- 
duce one piece while it lakes him 
one day to produce the sonic arti- 
cle. Nonetheless Mr Salameh en- 
joys his work very much and.wi- 


AMMAN — A Jordanian, jour- 
nalist resident in Sweden has 
embarked on a programme to at- 
ract tourists to Jordan through 
the formation of on asssociation 
known as the Jordanian Associa- 

(JATJ) TraVel,ar JournaHsls 

Mr Fawzi Ali Arafat, a free- 
lancer, has for some time been a 
member of FIJET, an acronym in 
French which stands for the 
International Federation of 

d* V u,i ^ r j ters a nd Journalists. 
Established in 1954, FIJET now 
has over 1,600 journalists as 
members, most of whom work 
on freelance basis. These mem- 
bers come from 40 countries. 
I . headquarters of FIJET is in 
fj 8 * 18 / ^yhile its general secreta- 
ri at J s j Munich. Members of 
the Board of Directors of FIJET 
are distributed throughout the 40 
member countries. 


became JATJ honorary , 
sidcnl. The association notf 
20 members. 15 of wliomW 
to the mass media, and the^ 
from ihe private sector that 
with tourism. 

Mr Arafat, along with 
tariena Folin. FIJET public 
lions officier, were recen 
Amman for a three-week 
which had a dual purpose 
are the organizers of the f 
lion’s JOth General Asse 
which is expected to be he 
Amman in November I 
Some 150 journalists fro 
different countries are ezj 
to be invited for a HMwfc 
sponsored by Alia, the Jor 
national carrier and the 
sector. 

This year, FIJET s general 
embly will take place In Yugoi 
via, and it will be 
Cuba in 1 986. Ms Folin has 
sited the touristic, historical 
cultural sites of Jordan id 
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shes he could keep it in the 
family but unfortunately none of 
his daughters or sons are inter- 
ested in following their father's 
footsteps. 

Bedouin handicrafts 

An interesting trio who occu- 
pied one corner at the festival 
were Mr Abu Shibli Uloum, Mrs 
Utoum and her sister. Um Ah- 
mad producers of Bedouin- like 
traditional handicrafts. Um Ah- 
mad's occupation is spinning 
wool which she still does the tra- 
ditional way she had inherited 
from her ancestors. Living in 
Souf. near Jcrash, she raises 
sheep and acquires raw wool 
from them. Her manual spinning 
helps her to produce cotton 
threads which she makes into 
yarns and sends them to A] Mu- 
son city to be dyed and woven 
into floor rugs. 

“I've been in this work for 40 
years now but I still like it be- 
cause I cannot excel in any other 
handicraft that could provide for 
my living" she said, adding that 
“1 do a little of sewing however 
to help meet (he household ex- 
penses". 

Mrs Utoum, on the other 
hand, produces 'straw Items tor 
domestic use. She gathers wheal 
straws at the early summer sea- 
sons. She dyes some or them 
into red and green and weaves 
different sizes of trays and 
“jounelis" in which bread and 
beans are kept. Each item takes 
her about two days of work, she 
said. 


President MS. KlUnl^ 



Traditional craftsman Mohammad Salameh and his wife 


When The Star mel her she 
was working on a “Quba". a 
small straw pot which ladies use 
to keep their personal things. 
“It needs one day's working.' 
she said. Mr Uloum sends her 
products to (he Jordan Craft 
Centre of which she has been a 
member tor the past 14 years. 

Sixty-year old Mr Utoum. fa- 
ther of six boys and tour girls, is 
the coffee maker in Lhc house, 
which very important guests 
have to be well catered for. 
served and entertained. For 
entertaining his visitors Mr 
Utoum plays the “Rababa”. 

Arabic coffee 

Preparing Arabic coffee is not 
easy. One Iibs to go through dif- 
ferent steps before one could en- 
joy drinking a cup. Coffee beans 
have to be baked first then pul 
into a small triangular container 
called A1 Mabradeh. When the 
coffee beans cool off. they are 
ground in what is known as Al 
Mihbash, a wooden barrel with a 
handle to crush them. 

At the festival Mr Utoum was 
happily beating down the beans 
while people watched him. Beat- 
ers on Al Mihbash tend to deve- 
lop some kind of rhythmic beats 
thus producing musical sounds. 

After the coffee ls ground it is 
put for the second time In AJ Ma- 
bradeh in order to separ- 
ate the fine parts from 
the harsh ones. Coffee is 
then boiled in water for five mlnr 
ute and “Hall" and spice are ad- 
ded to it. ' 

. One . traditional handicraft 
which is being carried out on a 
wider level and where more com- 
plicated instruments are used is 
~ woodwork: With a 25-year ex- 




... . 
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Mrs Uloum and some of the straws she has made by hand 







The Utoums show how they go about the|r work 

Pictures by Nasser Namroutl 


pericnce in this field, Mr Anwar 
Al-Araj runs a shop of Eastern 
ornaments, which provides an- 
tiques with wooden figures like 
camels, statues, tigers and pots. 

Mr Al-Araj who Is originally 
from Beit Jala in the West Bank, 
brings his olive wood from AJ- 


loun. Each piece needs 10 days 
of work to be completed, and 
that Is why some of the prices 
are high. * ‘ Business is not doing 
fine" Mr AJi'Arqj said. Products 
are not selling well as tourism is 
not active these days. Tourists, 
he said are usually those who are 
interested In buying woodworks. 
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Fine work from the 
‘ land of morning calm’ 


By Sawsan Mu sal I am 
Star. Staff Writer 

ITEMS OF the unique traditional 
handicrafts of Korea including 
exquisite blue celadon ceramic 
ware and intricate but subtle 
mother- of- pearl inlay are on 

display at the Royal Cultural 
Centre until 2 March. 

The Korean Photo and Tradi- 
tional Handicrafts exhibition was 
opened by Minister of Youth Dr 
Hani Al Khasawneh last Tues- 
day. Korean Minister of Sport Dr 



Yong Ho Lee who is on a visit lu 
Jordan attended the opening in 
Ihe company of Mr Jai-Sung 
Kim. Korean ambassador to Jor- 
dan. 

Koreans have always been 
known as an artistic people, ex- 
pressing their innate nature in 
painting, architecture, ceram- 
ics. poetry, music and dance, 
said Mr Kim at a press confer- 
ence he held last Sunday in hon- 
our of the occasion, and the ex- 
hibition amply supports his 
words. 

The mother- of - pearl work, 
which is purely Korean and is 
different in style from either the 
Japanese or Chinese work, is 
particularly attractive. Inlaid 
.jewelry boxes, bride’s box. small 
tables and vases as well as small 


eelain however was widespread 
during the Yi Dynasty era. 

Ceramic art in those limes was 
a collective art and not an indi- 
vidual one which is why personal 
signatures cannot be found on 
any piece. 

An interesting and beautiful 
corner at the exhibition is the 
one with pictures made out of 
silk threads. The silk is sewn in 
a way to give the exact shape of u 
bird or flower. 

Korean history, culture, in- 
dustry and social life are also 
presented at the exhibition 
through a variety of colourful 
photographs. Scenes of popular 
tourist areas of a counLry which 
can offer tourists natural beauty 
and outdoor., recreation are de- 
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A sample of Korea's cultural heritage 
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jewelry cabinets reflect the very-" P'cled in other photographs 


high esthetic - stfftse’ of the 
-Korean craftsmen. 

The blue celadon of the Koryo 
Dynasty from the 10th to the 
1 4th century is distinguished for 
its elegant- .shape,, special 
greenish- blue colour and unique 
inlay technique. The Koryo Dy- 
nasty made this rapid progress in 
Korea's already advanced cer- 


Mr Kim told reporters during 
the press conference that the 
main aim of the exhibition is to 
introduce Korea, ‘the land of 
morning calm’, and the host 
country of the 1986 Asian 
Games and 1988 Olympics to 
Korea's Jordanian friends. 

He said that Korea is an an- 
cient country that has preserved 


. , . * . wvuiiut men iAQd urcscrvcu 

amic art which was influenced by . its own culture, language and 
Lhina. The flreen c a 7p.d rpromi,- fm/Ciinn, 1.1 i > . 


A unique style of mother-of-pearl 


China. The green glazed ceramic 
utensils of the 8 th century 
showed their artistic beauty and 
their craftsmanship. 

The techniques of the Koryo 
celadon were not handed down 
and were almost forgotten even 
by the next Yi Dynasty. During 
the Yi Dynasty however. 
Koreans produced white porce- 
lain of which Tew items are dis- 
played at the exhibition. Differ- 
ent degrees of the white colour 
of the Yi Dynasty porcelain could 
be produced in relation to the 
quality of the porcelain clay and 
to kiln conditions such as the 
Blaze and the degree of heat 
used. 

A diversity in hue ranging 
from a grayish while and bluish 
white to milky white and snowy 
white could be achieved. 

In Koryo and Yi times the blue 
celndon was used by Royalty and 
the aristocracy. It was produced 
m limited quantities in govern- 
ment-run kilns. The white por- 


(raditions during a long history 
of 5000 years. 

Geographically, the Korean 
peninsula is located between 
China and Japan and throughout 
recorded history it has served as 
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peninsula is located between Fine silk embroidery 
China and Japan and throughout 

recorded history it has served as Although a small, mountain- 

l n „ d ! r ‘ ous country of about 40 million 


ade between the Chinese main- 
land and the outside world, in- 
cluding Japan. 


people, lacking natural resour- 
ces, Korea has emerged during 
the past two decades as one of 


Cinema Corner (with 


A work from Fassbinder, 
Germany’ s cinema masters 


Magical 

The Royal] Theatre Club, in co-operation with the Royal Cul- 
tural Centre, presents the musical * Oliver' . 

Saturday 2 until Thursday 14 March at 7. 30 pm. 

Exhibition 

The JEoraaa Embassy, in co-operation with the Royal Cultural 
centre, presents an exhibition of traditional Korean pottery 
and mother-of-pearl work and fin exhibition of photographs 
or preparations for the 1988 Olympics. 

Continues until Sunday 3 March 

The French Cultural Centre presents an eriiibition on the life 
. and work of writer Blaise Cendr&rs. 

Monday 4' until Tuesday 1 9 March. 

Films i, 


The American Centre presents 1 Bearden plays Bearden 1 , a 60 
. . minute retrospective of the work of one of America's greatest 
living artists. 

Thursday 28 February at 7.00 pm. 

The French Cultural Centre presents the last of its video films 
on Jordanian Fauha ‘ LI exploitation de la Mer 1 Thursday 28 1 
February at 4; 30 .p.m. . 

Archaeology frlp ; 

■ who has done much of the excavating at : 

the Citadel will lead a, tour of them Qal’a museum which 
hovisha many of his findings. m wnjcn 

De ^ r . t ^ nt of Antiquities Registration Centre 
at 10i00 am, or Ut the -museum at 10.30 am. : 


GERMAN CINEMA abounds 
In talent and boosts of several 
8ifted artists, yet it has never 
had the appropriate inter- 
national recognition. This 
may mainly be due to the Tael 
that" it is highly individual- 
istic, It stands out not as a 
cinema but as separate Til ms. 
Each film only represents its 
maker. 

Thus German cinema has 
not been able to develop as a 
homogenious organic growth, 
with common elements to 
give it special character and 
to represent the land that 
produced it. It remains a 
group of separately brilliant 
German films rather than an 
influential German cinema. 

But on the individualistic 
level, German oinema Is un- 
doubtedly distinguished.' It 
has produced several talented 
directors who have left an im- 
pression on world cinema. 

Perhaps the most conspi- 
Quosly successful of the Ger- 
man directors is Rainer Wer- 
ner, Fassbinder, one of the 
most prolific and certainly the 
one best known internation- 
ally r- to the extent that mod- • 
wn German cinema is often 
equated with his name. 

The. Goethe Institute ln Am _- 
man *;! a a festive month of 
German 

Fjlms showed last week a film ' 
that is considered binpng the 


. 1x581 of Fassbinder’s work. 

. .“The Merchant of the Four 
Seasons" is compact, direct, 
observant and lively. H makes 
quite compelling viewing even 
to an audience not familiar 
with the language, the style 
or the atmosphere of the 
film. 

Perhaps most compelling in 
tne film Is the main charac- 
ter, Hans, the fruit pedlar 
who is the pivot of the story. 

"The Merchant of the Four 
Seasons is a simple and ten- 
der film about what the direc- 
tor sees as “the little 
people . The simplicity was 
expressed ln the sparse decor 
oi tne living rooms and kit- 
chens where the characters 
moved, . and the tenderness 
“aniTest in the sensitive 
wiy the director handled his 
characters sympathising with 
their weaknesses and their 
desire for understanding and 
compassion. • 

*h£ aM £ ind ? himself claims 
that his fin™ are 

contained discourses on hu- 
man behaviour". In these 
terms The Merchant of Hour 
Seasons is largely success- 
or 0 ® the outset of the film ■ 
we are drawn into the life bf 
this itenerant fruit vendor’s, 
as, he pushes his narrow front 
' °“ alley to another offering ■ 


Insulting the UNIFIL 

•: JSR^U DEFENCE Minister Yitzhak Rabin’.s attack on French troops of the 
United Nations Interim Force in Lebanon (UNIFIL) is a very unfortunate 
• one indeed. 

The attack which came in the form of insulting language calling the Fre- 
; nch soldiers “dirty guys" and “bastards" as reported by the Israeli 
radio shows that Israel has no respect for the peacekeeping forces and for 
that matter, the United Nations under whose auspices and mandate UNIFIL 
is operating. 

, The cause of this attack has been explained to be that, Israel in its recent 
search and seize operation in South Lebanese villages have found weapons 
m areas patrolled by the French troops. P 

j But we ask the question, are the French soldiers responsible for these 
i weapons or did they connive with the villagers to hide the weapons, or 

mountain- Asm s most developed couninj ar 8 e “ them to use such weapons to attack Israeli troops in the area? 

a? resour- s'eudUy S for Purser strides! A 8 ain . the Israelis have accused the French troops of interfering with 
led during Kim said. | °.^ er Israeli army operations in the area. To this also we ask — what opera- 

as one of >■ lions? Operations to demolish houses of innocent civilians will definitely 

'not be allowed to be carried on even by defenceless onlookers. 

Ms 5 =ssss=^sa^^^^^s 990 t .J* enc f » the French contingent patrolling the Shi‘ ite village of Bourj Rahal 
” I IsraeIi bulldozers pulled down three houses and a Shi’ ite Cultural 

U ppm A TT Vacin if t 0n J *} February were just doing their duly as peacekeepers when they 

■*- stain i exchanged sharp remarks and scuffles with the Israelis who were executing 
^ V-; these crime. 

j The accusations and insults coming from no less a person than the Israeli 
3 [f ren £f nunister himself has not been taken lightly by the French authori- 

J Ilffu 5 e Israe b ambassador in Paris was reported to have been summoned 

' gt S S ill ¥1 f|Pr< « he "Ouch Foreign Ministry to explain the incident. As it were, it is the 

^ ***■ XllIVi f • , responsibility or the United Nations to take action on this incident. Any- 

a ? ill 10 ? short that 8° a long way to affect the morale of the peacekeep- 

1 f 1 dm lllvl SI P .£ forces who undoubtedly have contributed immensely to peace in South 

w . Lebanon since UNIFIL was established in 1 978. 

v °rk. his fruit for sale with "fod* Tr? . • - ■* 

SSr 't rree time that costs us dear 

jl makes lanced from the people wb® 

Vamllia? espedall^ h^own Is such a small and fragile country. This week a severe snow 

he style who Is ashamed ofhis menial of f ucceeded ln not onl y blocking roads and cutting villages and cities 

of the job. His wife and sisters pro- h " 1 [rom . each other, but also in closing down factories, universities, sc- 

vide no better understanding. “r™ and other areas of economic, social and political activity. People's 

elllng in nor do lhe Y °^ er closer cM ’ 1 (n , 1011 to the cold weather and coming of the storm was that it was a signal 

charac- tact - . onR Ve WDr ^ and 80 home. It was an unexpected holiday, a free one and no 

pedlar. When Hans falls ill due » • can blame any one for not being able to report for work. 

t S, f ry ' ta C ro S S Wm esShulu^ economic terms we all had to pay for this two- day break in our 

he Four hl ^ s tha e l A hls way of lives. Students had to miss lectures, laboratory exerc- 

Hans nives up on life when h« ^ tegts. Jordanian factories bad to stop for two days and thus produc- 
. lit n' feels that life Itself has given , ® .lost. Ports, roads, trucks and other facilities also gave up in the 

: itv vras up on him and he eventually : ™ or the heavy snow fall and so for Monday and Tuesday our life virtually 

drinks himself to death. ^ to a halt. 


his fruit lor sale with “ftd* 
ing". 

We see Hans ns he is, dis- 
tanced from the people w® 
should be closest to hi* 
especially his own mother 
who is ashamed of his meiuai 
job. His wife and sisters pro- 
vide no belter understanding, 
nor do they offer closer con’ 
tact. 

When Hans falls ill due to 
excessive drinking 
warn him that this will fa 1 ®* 
about his end. However. 
Hans gives up on life when m 
feels that life itself has gflj 
up on him and he eventustiy 
drinks himself to death. 

The merchant of the 


The merchant of the ( r ^ JJ* y ; T Sl,re ly the snowstorm is nothing compared with what hits Eu« 

seasons is finally destr y« tbe USSR and the United States every year not for two days but for 

ronmfnfthai S is°Mlely Inter- r ^ a *} d months. And even there, despite the army of prepared men 
estestH n l material success. As S d ^ th ^ latest technology, the snow storms sometimes manage to 
Hans’s sister candidly " down a main highway or a major plant, but never a whole country, 
her little niece, ' If are to face the challenges of the future — which does not look good 

fher 6 - h^^only Hw if ^ ' habits^? £° r U ? but for the whole ~ w must learn to f haDge our 
wits to 5ve“ ; SK r^ 1 us face !t » w could have organized ourselves so as to keep our 

But under the pressures of* \ * r0ads opoil > °ur universities operating and our factories producing. 

cold and se^ish society, havfi^L ^ J? 1 or difference between what we want and what we should 
obviously gives way and , ' f , , ao ^ e - These two rarely Join to become the one main objective of a 
no wish to go on living- JJ “on, but when they do then we have the remarkable success stories such 

SU5S2352 ; Sf hi SOUth Korea - TaiWan and P ° St ’ War ,apaD ' j „ h ■ 

friends, including ’ ‘ the V** i is that our officiate are often the first to declare the holidays 

love” of his life, who wj ■ . nut down the state. Their behaviour encourages the state of laziness , 

deserted him becauseof^ > - wings about the diseases that slow the growth of our economies and 
job, knowing.: that with evwj . wag Ue u s m SQ maQ _ 


Mp he is digging deeper 
ih own grave. 


M r’ ThA b- : — J 

nation Mohammad said .* ' There is no good to be exacted fro m . a 

heart 1 Wlth Iots of ^ eas ts ( holidays)," it's time for us to take his words to 



Middle East: 

The 


A PERCEPTION is abroad that Saudi Ara- 
bia Is less Important now than ln the past 
in seeking stability ln the Middle East. 
But power and energy do not always mean 
the same thing. 

By Sajld RJzvi 
Compass News Features 

LONDON — American ardor for the King- 
dom of Saudi Arabia appeared to be on the 
wane — with all the implications for polit- 
icsrdafence, strategy and oil — just about 
the time King Fahd stepped onto US soil. 

Oil prices had started falling and there 
was a new grouping of Middle East friends 
in Iraq, Egypt, Jordan and the Gulf. So 
where, wondered the lobbyists, politicians 
and arms dealers, was the need (o defer 
as in the past? 

Foreign affairs do not usually* flow 
along sharply defined lines, and Ameri- 
can- Saudi relations seem no exception. It 
will take time to assess official Wash- 
ington's mind- set on the Middle East lea- 
gue table and the influence on It of the 
king's visit. 

Nevertheless, 1985 promises to be a 
watershed -year, not only because it sees 
President Reagan back in the White 
House with an ain't- seen- nothing- yet 
programme, but because it heralds a 
reassessment of foreign policy influenced 
by changing perceptions of how much 
foreign oil may constitute a strategic bare 
necessity. Right now the answer seems to 
be: not much. 

The increased share of the non- Arab — 
and non-Opec — oi) in total non- commu- 
nist world supply has produced in Western 
attitudes a smugness IbaL recalls - the 
nalvetd which led to the rush to bulla ties 
with the Arab world after the 1 973 price 
rise. 

In other words, no oil, no Arabs. Dur- 
ing King Fahd's trip. Lobbyists and con- 
gressmen wasted no time In pointing out 
that Opec's decline reduced Saudi in- 
fluence not only in the energy sector, but 
in political terms. 

And because their view of the kingdom 
rested within the narrow beam of US en- 
ergy needs, Saudi diplomacy therefore ap- 
peared less viable than that of its Egyp- 
tian, Jordanian or Iraq counterpart. 

All this is not to suggest that the Reagan 
administration policy Itself is undergoing 
change, but to point to the mood in Wash- 
ington as a potential catalyst for change. 

US feafs of an Iranian' “March to 
Mecca*' has been assuaged by Iran’s re- 
ported pragmatism . and setbacks . in the 
conflict with Iraq. Saudi perceptions have 
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Saudi factor 

registered no such relaxation. Hence the 
drive to modernize the country's armed 
forces, and demands on the United States 
to furnish such hardware as 40 additional 
F- 1 5 jet fighters discussed by King Fahd. 

Saudi Arabia's decline as a crude- 
exporting power, in Riyadh's view, is 
likely to be synonymous with its rise as a 
petrochemicals slant. In the West, the 
$53 billion Saudi petrochemical industry 
Is seen as a looming threat — in the Eu- 
ropean Community it’s, taken for real al- 
ready. 

Finally, Saudi Arabian diplomacy is 
seen on the peninsula as a natural adjunct 
of its economic power, Us aid and grantB 
programmes spread across the Muslim 
world. But In the West it Is judged to be 
subservient, a delegation of prestige to a 
regional super- ally. 

No surprise then that friendly Arab at- 
tempts to reverse the flow, that is, in- 
fluence Western governments on the ba- 
sis of acquired prestige, meet with resis- 
tance and end up being adversely publi- 
cized. . — 

One example is the failure to achieve 
Arab- American consensus on a start-up 
point for a new Mideast initiative, even 
though unanimity exists on the undis- 
puted fact that Reagan’s second term is an 
auspicious lime. What treatment can be 
expected in Washington for President 
Husni Mubarak of Egypt who Is expected 
to visit in the coming weeks? 

Mubarak's Egypt Is neither an economic 
power, nor a strategic oil depot. How- 
ever, it now seems that a different yard- 
stick awaits Egypt. 

Mubarak may have difficulties with hte 
demand for increased grant aid ( above the 
$2 billion plus he already gets) because 
hip commitment to the. Camp David peace 
process seems suspect. His recent pro- 

E ress in securing readmission to the Arab 
eague does not help, since in some 
minds It Implies a departure from reconci- 
liation with Israel. 

Amid ail this there is one salutary re- 
minder. The formalization with Iraq 
pointed to a constant factor in US foreign 
policy that was clouded by an overzealous 
and pointless pursuit of the Shah. 

It was that Iraq never was written off by 
the more far-sighted US strategists as a 
Soviet ally, as was Egypt until the late 
President Anwar Sadat appeared on the 
scene. 

US efforts to make up to Egypt since 
have generated a record grant aid pro- 
gramme. The experience in Iraq may of- 
fer a lesson to the present US strategists 
before they are swayed by the shifting 
scenes. 
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The accord 

Part II 


Greetings to Jerusalem! 

Hs wen as meeting the conditions conducive for (he crantinn 
of a proper climate for a negotiated settlement 

The Jordanian- Palestinian negotiations stalled co W , 0 i 

sss#s 
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mark on history. Should he suweed in C to le ^ ve his 

between the two scions oftha^nm Jr^ ffeCl ^l a settlen ™nt 
the Jews, he will indeed iSEK!? r ? ce: The A"** and 

.".rasa aS I s sr^s 

judgements" adll,on> ***<* is ‘he master of all 
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from Lebanon brought about hv th«i f sr ? e * withdrawal 
rive at a political solution ««S y ^ hal countr y s failure to ar- 
ia* the llmlts C of violence anc/tSe SIS! l J ore - deinonstrii- 
meeting between the United States a^d iht J? S i ??, Y ienna 
matters relating to the MidSe e£? iJSAS? Un , ion °" 

draw willingly from Lebanon J5fJ ,r ^ ,d Israel Wlth- 

gotiate willingly with llw Soviet d ® Uni,ed States ne ' 

' StatemeXS n jt a did or 1 did iot^ue^or^ bec&use of ‘be 
eras concluded o r not co5?lud e d h,,??L becau * ftof ■WMm-. 
that the Soviet Union is now mmS“S era Pbasize S , 
solution can be reached vdthoSf lit i£?5 # East and that no 
Also that it is i„ the MWdle ^s? °^ r L® r tacJt «PProval. : 

; brought it in or because t ha not be0a H se *h* Arabs 
of the United States' one-sided 3a* l 5 lJ !IJ n,st ^ becaus Q ! 
right or wrong. ' It doe? d ? nd abelt ment of Israel •' 
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I WASHINGTON — Peace or 
course (he greatest hope of our 
lives. But right now there is little 
we can do but wait. We must 
wait for the US State Department 
to decide whether and how it can 
reconcile President Reagan s ini- 
tiative calling for direct talks be- 
tween Jordan and Israel with His 
Majesty King Hussein's insis- 
tence that the talks take place in 
a larger framework under the au- 
spices of a United Nations con- 
ference including the Soviet Un- 
ton and the permanent members 
or the Security Council. 

We must wait until Mr Yasser 
Arafat and his PLO executive 
make up their minds whether 
they are or arc not endorsing US 
Security Council resolution 242, 
or not. We must wail until we 
find out whether and to what ex- 
tent President Assad or Syria is 
willing to co-operate — whether 
r l I! s,s * s on P rioril y discussion 
of the Golan Heights by what- 
ever peacemaking body emerges, 
whether he will help solve the 
West Bank problem or make it 
insoluble. 

Finally, and most critically, we 
must wait to rind out whether 
the Israelis will take part in 
whatever peacemaking apparatus 
is set up. We must find out 


Memorandum 


whether the Israelis, divided be- 
tween Labour and Likud, riven 
with internal financial crises, 
can make up their minds to make 
the sacrifices that would be 
necessary to bring about pence. 

So, let me turn to something 
more positive, something ex- 
traordinary and uplifiting in the 
folklore of America. The Ameri- 
can Indians are reviving their 
language, or rather languages 
several dozen language families] 
hundreds of dialects. 

Until about the time of World 
War II it was the policy of the 
Federal Bureau of Indian Affairs 
to suppress Indian languages and 
encourage all Indians to speak 
English. At the mission boarding 
schools which used to be the 
most common vehicle of educa- 
tion on the Indian reservations, 
Indian children were punished 
for speaking English. Some were 
whipped, some told that they 
would not be allowed to go home 
at the weekend. 

The theory was thut the In- 
dians must learn English if they 
were to learn to get along in 
twentieth century America. As a 

Ui *. lhcre is now a generation 
°1 Indians most of whom speak 
nothing but English. They may 
know a few words from the cer- 
emonial sun dances, but they 
Ule ,an 8uage. Only 

themselvcsi* Speak * nt,inn u mong 


By Osama Bl-Sher(f 


■ Finance, business & economy 

Canadian interest Talks begin 
Jin Jordan grows on Jordan- 


But now the policy vi T J 

Changed, partly as resilt of A V\ I fl tl 

wise counsel of John Collier ll II J UT UCiiJ 
directed Indian affair inu 

order "to preserve 1 lit^culfu^ll A Y ~ T ^° Canadian trade 

Sis owiH anguage* as ^, Uld f Marcr'onT a muUi sSor ' anil 

lisil. Now fl is tein7i1 the °T 3 Sp6Cia,isL COmputer 
the public schools which h£j? iss 

most places replaced the old J ^ two vis,t s. following on 
sion schools. Only in the NivW ^ hat of the Director General of 
country of Arizona the M '*•■* Middle East Bureau at the 
settlements are so widely so' Canadian Ministry of Foreign 
tored that boarding school p Affairs Robert Elliott last week, 
mains the best method of pro* an indicator of growing Ca- 
ing education. : nadian interest in Jordan. 

On the Wind River Indian b Camuhtm exports to Jordan, 
ervation in Wyoming there Li 9 1 ® ln| y wheat, packaging ma- 
3.500 Arapaho who share ti g hinfiI L y ' M ca f , s P ar ? p(ir . ls and 
million acres of their reserve S ou " h . old 1 e J" clr, ?“! 
with the Shoshone tribe. IK H“ d *»00 million in 1984 
are remnants of the plains b W he Canadians have shown 
dinns who once were huntenc P 11 ^ nterest in expanding tins fig- 
who have become fanners t> r*' 

ranchers. This tribe is in me -• At present there are no Jorda- 
ways representative of the out! nian exports to Canada but there 
two million Red Indians still lit arc possibilities of phosphate 
ing in the United States. No a aales. Canadian ships bringing 
is quite sure how many there c foods to Jordan now return home 
because i liter- marriage wilhrf ' n ballast and could well be used 
ites is common and many area for transporting phosphates, 
registered on reservations. ■ The Canadians have also made 
St. Stephen's Indian missis .? number of proposals on poss- 
school. which still bears lit S jbfe projects in Jordan and the 
name but lias actually been ca E* Havlliand Aircraft Company 
verted into a public school, b of Canada was recently in vile d to 
high school students tend (of P 8 * 6 a presentation’ of its 
indifferent to learning Arap and Dash- 8 aircraft 

hoe. 1 'y 8lch could possibly be used on 

the Amman- Aqaba and Amman- 
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AMMAN — — According to senior 

Tt; b ': i,,o " a “ none ^ 

lhe IltUe I managed to get was that Rnm». J. inali y subsided. Ramu was expected to *13.250,000 of which JD 40.5 
as he was named by his so-ealJed I for a living and fight for survival in the citid was collected in 1984. 
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lhe UtUe I managed to get was that Rnm» “ nal *y subsided. Ramu was expected to ^ *13.250,000 of which JD 40.5 
«™ he named b y his so- called rescuer? a f° r . aliv mg and fight for survival in the ciWf S‘°" was . collected in 1984. 
group of farmers,! was found Jiving ?hh a Da V? Whlch J were harsher than the jungles ] Srln^hf ? oul JD 11 !" ln j°5 
nL^? Ves . 10 an lndian Jungle. He was cnm k roamed Wlth lh « Pack of wolves. No one car£ JD 4 5 

P^e ejy naked, walked on all fours iusUike t^ any ^ r e and Ramu starved. He lived in ° f 11 ,n 1984 - 

^on^te^n^^TOrsenrRamu^ied^liU^^t svslfabte'in 

cr rr a h ° me for the destitute ' ia £5 *3 

.he pas. 

care of the miserable ^ f i itt f yin £-?? him t0ok oMh °° d ° f 9 re y stock - His life was not Wf years amounted to JD ?36 
knows e X actI? how b R a mn ! Ch . dd \ No °ne 2f H th ?/ < L m I a .? t,c tale of H ai Ibn Yakthwii Around JD 20 million 
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the wolves and the boy com^unlc^H ?° th i Ra , mu was firat left for dead or t0 die a 

clear manner and had.icSSSSSS Zt J* a of India - Instead, the jungle bro_ ^ aiso invested around JD 

Part of one famUy. CC6pted each other as him life and taught him how to survive. J ” million iS 1o?n 5 and JD 9 
VhA r 1‘ ; ' found home and security with wild on.in bonds. A Turther JD 

aWav /n^ ers managed t° chase the 1 woIvm u“ mans reclaim ed him f. hey ,3 ' bankT^° n 'T deposited in 

knoi an ?ili rescued *he astonished hhv° u considered him as a beast unfit to live to pay for the corpora- 

“ 8 of huma n ways and liw? !i, Ves a . nd deserted him in a place even foJfim 8 ? various projects 

•™d h «*e People were a ‘han the jungle. There no one helped '?*"?**• ‘"vestments. 

e ?«Wes. HSfe SKS “‘m and he died a alow and SSC _h Unow agree a l0 


Xr ° 01 ure y st °ck. His life was not ^ years amounted to JD 136 
°f *he romantic tale Of Hai Ibn YakthanrtJJ, jjjjllion. Around JD 20 million 
old Arab literature who was reared by tj . . been invested in sharehold- 
gazelie. No, Rarau’s story was not a fable. H| * "Jp 3 "*®* and JD 22 million 
was a young innocent boy whose side of § three hofii* 01 ! !!“, „ purchase of 
atqry no one has ever heard, j: jC 
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Damascus runs. 

Canada's biggesL private invol- 
vement in Jordanian business to 
date is with the Arab Centre for 
Pharmaceutical and Chemical In- 
dustries ( ACPC) hard gelatine 
capsule factory. 

There is also a private 
agreement Overseas Canadian 
Incorporated, which is receiving 
support from the Prince Edward 
Island government, and the local 
Cansac Limited on a 20 hectare 
potato project near Mafraq. The 
Ministry of Agriculture has 
agreed to buy their production 
either for consumption or -for 
seed purposes. The Ministry has 
carried out tests on Canadian po- 
tatoes and found three varieties 
suited to Jordanian conditions. 

Jordan is not considered to be 
a developing country by Canada 
and is not entitled to aid though 
Canada's International Devetop- 
menl Agency will finance infras- 
tructure studies up to a cost of 
$500,000. 

The Canadian government is, 
however, willing to arrange ex- 
port credits and Canada's Export 
Development Corporation has 
been approaching Canadian 
banks to arrange easier lines of 
credit in order to smooth the way 
for increased trade. 

Moves on 
loan 

AMMAN — The Jordanian gov- 
ernment has npproved a pro- 
posed French loon of FF 600 
million to finance mainly on- 
going telecommunication proje- 
cts. A small portion of the 
money is slotted for the develop- 
ment of new telecommunications 
projects. 

General Director of the Tele- 
communications Corporation 
Mohammad Shahid Ismail will 
head a Jordanian delegation to 
France at the beginning of March 
1985 for further discussions on 
the loan. 

Since 1981, several French 
companies have been involved 
with installation of new tele- 
phone exchanges In Amman and 
northern portion of Jordan while 
Japanese companies are carrying 
out similar work in parts in Am- 
man and the south. 
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Talks begin 
on Jordan - 
Egypt bank 

AMMAN (Star) — An Egyptian 
economic delegation headed by 
former Egyptian Trade Minister. 
Fouad Hashem arrived in Am- 
man this week for a visit ex- 
pected to last several days. The 
delegation is here to discuss with 
Central Bank Governor Moham- 
mad Said Nabulsi, the possibility 
of establishing a joint Jordanian- 
Egyptian Bank in Jordan. The 
bank's anticipated capital is $10 
million. 

The delegation will also hold 
talks with Minister of Industry 
and Trade Jawad Anani regard- 
ing the ways of improving and 
strengthening the commercial 
relations between both private 
sectors in the two countries in 
line with the Jordanian- Egyptian 
trade protocol signed last year. 

in an Interview with Ad- 
Dustour newspaper recently Dr 
Hashem said that a technical 
banking committee has been 
formed to prepare feasibility stu- 
dies for establishing the bank. 
He said that that Arab Invest- 
ment Bank in Egypt which is a 
Federal bank, together with the 
Bank of Alexandria which is pu- 
blic sector Bank are representing 
the Egyptian side on the commit- 
tee. 

Dr Hashem pointed out that 
Arab Investment Bank in Egypt 
is at present shifting towards the 
establishment of new branches 
in the Arab countries. He added 
that contacts are underway 
concerning the establishment bf 
a new branch in Jordan and there 
are similar contacts with the 
Gulf states for the establishment 
of a joint bank with a total capi- 
tal of $50 million in Abu Dhabi. 

Rise in 
bank 
deposits 

ACCORDING TO the Central 
Bank, monthly statistics the to- 
tal deposits of Jordan's commer- 
cial banks at the end of 1984 
were JD 1,603,87,000 an in- 
crease of JD 205,266,000 over 
the 1985 figure. 

Government deposits In the 
commercial banks totalled JD 

46.619.000 In 1984 compared 
with a figure of JD 36,809,000 
In 1983. 

Send- governmental deposits ln 
the commercial banks totalled JD 

65.288.000 ln 1984 np fromJD 

60.437.000 In 1983. The muni- 
cipalities' deposits In the com- 
mercial banks reached JD 

11.109.000 In 1984 compared 
with JD 12,566,000. 

Potash sales 

AMMAN (Star) — India has 
signed an agreement with the 
Arab Potash Company for the 
purchase of approximately 

1 50.000 tonnes of Potash In the 
first half of 1985. It is expected 
to Lake a further 1 50,000 tonnes 
in the second half of this year. 
India, one of Jordan's major cus- 
tomers for potash, purchased 

100.000 tonnes in Lhe second 
half of 1984. . ‘ 


Sharp fall 

By Mamdouh El-Ghuly 
Star Financial Market Analyst 


SHARE PRICES dropped this week as a result of weak deal- 
ings. Out of 54 companies that had their shares dealt in the 
market, only five enjoyed an increase, while daily dealings 
Icll sharply to 70 per cent less than the previous week. And 
it looks like the market expressed its true stale this week 
away from the sudden big deals and the individual price fluc- 
tuations. There are no immediate signs for recovery, at 
least, until the end of this month and the coming month. 

320.000 shares wore handled at the market value of JD 330.000 
divided among 420 contracts, a decrease or 69.5 per cent cuin- 
pared to last week: 

The dally handling average came to JD 66 ,000 with a deviation uf 
9. I per cent or l .8 per cent of total around this average, thus indi- 
cating Instability, hi the market. 

The share of 54 companies were handled from which 5 companies 
gained Including: 


1- Islamic Bank. closing at JD 2.700 up from 

JD 2.480 

2- Chemical Industries closing at JD 1.410 up from 

JD 1.340 

3- Jordan Dairv Co. dosing at JD .860 up from 

JD .850 


38 companies lost Including: 

I- Petra Bank closing at JD 4.000 down from 


JD 4.600 

2- Jordan Fertilisers closing at JD 4.750 down from 

JD 5. 2 50 

3- Arab Insurance Company closing at JD .950 down from 

JD 1.030 

4- International Insurance closing at JD ! .000 down from 

JD 1.050 

5- Philadelphia Insurance dosing at JD 1 .200 down from 

JD 1.2 50 

1 1 companies had no change in tlielr share values. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 85.000 shares were 
handled at a market value of JD 32.000. 

Trading in the regular market was distributed among the sector 
according to the following percentages: 


Banks 

Industry 

Services 

Insurance 


Banks (out of 20 traded) 

I - Arab Bank 

2- National Portfolio 

3- Islamic Investment House 

4- Jordan Securities 

Industrials (out of 24 traded) 

1- Jordan Petroleum Refinery 

2- Jordan Phosphates. 

3- National Industries 

4- Arab Medicine Manufacturing 

5- Jordan Dairy Co. 

Services (out of 3 traded) 

1 - Jordan Electric Power 


The weekly record 


0 ^n i “ t ab^. ,hiB W86k by L5 ***■ cent as sh ? w « *n the foil- 


Date . 
19/2 
20/2 
23/2 
,24/2 
25/2 


Market 

Last week's 

•] ' 

share 

share 

I 

43.6% 

83.3% 


46.9% 

11.6% 

r.V 

2.4% 

.3% 


7.1% 

4.8% 

JS i ■ 

traded by sector 


1 /■■ 

Share 

Share 

;(■ 

of sector 

of market 

’/I 

26% 

11.3% 

;V- 

12.1% 

5.3% 


' 11.7% 

5.1% 

J*’ 

10.1% 

4.4% 

■f ’■ 

19.1% 

9% 

1 1 
’ 

14.1% 

6.6% 


13% 

6.1% 


7.2% 

3.4% 


6% 

2.8% 


43.4% 

1% 

y • 

c:‘ 


insurance 

Services 

Industrial 

Average 

+7 X 

Zero 

-2* 

-5% 

-9K 

-8 % 

-\% 

-3H 

-5X 

Zero 

Zero 

-02* 

-1. IX 

-1.2 % 

-4 X 

-3* 

-6 % 

Zero 

-3% 

-1.2* 

-2.5% 

-2 86 - 

-1 % 

-1.5* 
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Contracts & Contacts 


'r«: CONSTRUCTION 0F a. cement culvert and improving the 
entrance of Karak city for the Ministry of Public Works, 
y Tender documents are gYattabte upon payment of JD 25. Clos- 
. . , .1 HB. date:, 3 . March, 1 J8JfV‘ | 

• CONSTRUCTION OF metal hangers In Jualdea area for the 
Ministry of Public Works. Tender documents are available 
upon payment of JD 25. Closing date: 9 March 1985. 

• SUPPLY of local made caravans for the Water Authority. 
Tender documents are available upon payment of JD 30. Clos- 
ing dale: 9 March, 1985. 


• SUPPLY OF coverln 
der documents are aval 
date: 9 March, 1985, 


for the Water Authority. Ten- 
hle upon payment of JD 30. Closing 


• PURCHASE OF Video tape cassettes for the General Sup- 
plies Department. Tender documents are available upon 
payment of JD 20. Closing date: 25 March, 1985. 


a PURCHASE OF axle spray equipment for the General Sup- 
plies Department. Tender documents arc available upon 
payment of JD 50. Closing date: 9 March, 1985. 


• PURCHASE OF tractors and agricultural equipments for 
the General Supplies Department. Tender documents are 
available upon payment of JD 50. Closing date: 16 March, 
1985. 


a PURCHASE OF pipes and joints for the General Supplies 
Department. Tender documents are available upon payment of 
JD 30. Closing date: 9 March 1985. 


• PURCHASE OF heavy machinery; truck 4 1 Hydrollc’ 1 tow- 
ers and Blldoser and trolly for the General Supplies Depart- 
ment. Tender document are available upon -payment of JD 20. 
Closing date: 10 March, 1985. 


• ASPHALTING OF roads In Ma' an gover norate for the Min- 
istry of Public Works. Tender documents are available 
upon payment of JD 100. Closing date: 4 March, 1985. 

• ASPHALTING OF roads in Karak governorale for the Min- 
istry of Public Works. Tender doenments are available 
upon payment or JD 100. Closing date: 4 March, 1985. 

• STUDY AND supervision of the execution of main and sub 
sewerage networks for the- greater Amman sewerage project of 
the.. Water Authority.. Tender documents are available upon 
payment of JD 100, ; Closing date: 1 April, 1985. 

e SUPPLY OF lime for .making asphalt mixes for the Karak 
governorate works directorate. Tender documents are avail- 
able upon payment of JD 10. Closing date: 2 March, 1985.. 

a SUPPLY OF lime, for making asphalt mixes for the Karak 
governorate works directorate. Tender documents are avail- 
able upon payment'of JD5. Closing date: 2 March, 1985. 


• CONSTRUCTION OF prefab terrace at the Yarmouk liaison 


office in Amman for the Yarmouk university. Tender do- 
cuments are available^ upon payment of JD 5. Closing date: 6 


March, 1985. 


a METAL FURNITURE for the General Supplies Department. . 
Tender documents are avat table upon payment of JD 30. Clos- 
ing date: 16 March, 1985. • 


• SUPPLY OF explosives for the Jordanian Phosphate Mines 
Company. Tender 'documents are available upon payment of 
JD 20. Closing date 20 March, 1985. 


• SUPPLY OF tyre tubes, oil and spare parts for cars for the 
Yarmouk University. Tender documents are available up6n 
payment of JD 5. Closing date: 13 March, 1985. - 


a SUPPLY OF photostat and typing stationery for the Yar- 

is. Tinder documents are avail* 


monk University printing press, 
able upon payment of JD 15. Closing date: 13 March, 1985. 


• SUPPLY OF ravr materials for the Yarmouk University fa- 


culty of Engineering workshops. Tender documents are avail- 
able upon payment ofJD$. Closing date: 13 March, 1985. 


Alitalia shows! overall increase 


business 


AMMAN (Star) — Alitalia board of directors put last week 
under the chairmanship of Dr Umberto Nordlo to examine 


the provisional figures of the Alitalia group's 1984 finan- 
cial statements. The statements showed consolidated sales 


rise to 3.448 billion Lire, a 17 per cent increase over the 

£ rations financial year. According to Alitalia records traffic 
rapsported on the International and Intercontinental sectors 
registered a 10 per cent increase against an 8 per cent In- 
crease of world traffic. ■ 

The 2. f 30 million ton/ km*. transported on the groups en- 
tire network cma Including the donmstlcLsector emp are'aa 
all-time record for the group while the global load factor of 
63*4 per cent which rose by 2.5 points over 1 983 cma Is the 
highest touched In the past 30 .years. . • 


: All t alia* s total Investment made 1 it 198 4 .topped 64 0 bill- 

'Ion 'Lire. 1 • v .\. v 




Growth of expatriate 
workers will continue but 
quality may dwindle 










Shadow OPEC 




new era 

—See pages 8-10 


export launching pad for 
Middle East regions. Such 
tern of labour market ii 
new and really started to 
in the early 80 's when still, 
petition forced bidders to 
third party workers. U 
also accelerate an e 
concept which is (be 
world joint venture" 
owners of technology gel 
ther with entrepreneurs 
loping nalions lo outbid 
tors and take advantajt 
concessionary price factors, 
result wilt mean greater 
expenditures and tec! 
transfer in a low tax ear 
ment. 
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* that should be good 

for Jordan where 10,001 
kers living abroad were 
to come back last year. Ail 
ther, Jordan has about 351 
of its citizens working al 
and this represents a 
source of foreign enrreecy 
fers for the kingdom" 
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Expatriate labour will continue to grow — better qualified but 
less sophisticated 


By Robert PoiiUot 

Star Economy Analyst 


cent in the UAE, 68 per cent in 
Qatar, 65 per cent in Bahrain, 


THE PHENOMENAL rise of ex- 
patriate workers along the Gulf 
over the 70‘s has not only .taken 
everybody by surprise but U also 
contributed to change the labour 
profile of some key-countries. 


36 per cent in Libya, 55 per cent 
in Sau *' * 


Saudi Arabia and 1 4 per cent 
in Iraq. 


Another factor is the 
crgence of a new indigenoui 
our force in the Gulf area, 
though regional human it 
cos won't be able to cope 
the extra labour require 
the quality of those worker: 
becoming quite impressive. I 
best Illustration comes fi 
women assuming more and 
responsibilities in the 
sector. As in Jordan, one 
more and more womon al lb* 
ecutlvc levels in bonking 
ghout Bahrain. Engineers 
lysts conducting feasibility w 


, V { ■ K\ 

|.*l • 


During the coming five years, 
nearly 75 per cent of the new 


ly»i» vwnuuvtiutf iwwiw"/ ■'kj,. 

dies, senior accountants. HKr 

>r« r*»/.rutf<*H lOOf# Spv'* 1 


Indeed, reports that by the 


foreign workers will go to Saudi 
Arabia and Iraq, especially in the 
latter case If the war ends with 


managers are rccruiled more** ; . 
more among locals while w* p\ ... 
quality functions are loft to low V 
igners. 

Whereas construction, Info? 


middle of 1 985, foreign labour- - and major re- construction 
ers of Asian origin alone, work- programme goes under way. 
ing in the six Gulf. Co-operation Projections for Iraq were made 
Council countries and Libya, will on a very conservative basis 
form! 57 per cent of the popula- since the key- factor will be the 
Uon, have caused some anxiety, financial resources available to 


tructure and planning 9®** 


Yet, .despite recent constraints 
imposed oh the inflow of wor- 


kers and. the slowdown Impact of 
inaprJi 


the dwindling oil sales ana prices 
In the Gulf, growth Is expected 
td continue throughout the cur- 
rent decade and even exceed the 
considerable boom of the 70' s. 


undertake at least $50 billion 
worth of projects. 

The new treads 


‘Whereas construction. Infras- 
tructure and planning were the 
buzz words among expatriates 
until 1981-82, operatioas aid 
maintenance are now the new 
venues for foreign workers'. 


Although the stock of expatri- 
ate, labour will continue to grow, 
according to Naiem Sherbing, an 
Arab- American economist work- 
ing for the World Bank, the qual- 
ity and structure of that huge 
labour force is in the process of 
changing radically. For once, 
South Korean corporations plan 
to'use more and more Pakistani 
workers for their work in the 
Arab world for cost and cultural 


buzz words among 
until 1981-82 
maintenance are 
venues for foreign 

This, in itself 
tract a new breed 
better qualified than 
paid builders but less 
ticated compared to 
tional manager or sub- manat*' 

Moreover, training 
local manpower have 
ed across the Gulf area 
result that expatriates 
to serve as business and 

cadres, will now 0P e, rl 


have to answer directly to ^ 
cadres. It is a substantial 


' According to projections made 
by the World Bank and some of 
our own estimates, the Gulf Re- 
gion might need as many as 2.9 
million new workers . between 
1980 and 1990. 

That should be a 


/vi n u wuuu iur uosi buu uumum vniuea. n is «* 

reasons. Seoul industrialists alto ! ersal of responsibilities 
hope to use gradually Pakistan as many may not be able lo apP rw 
an Investment outlet td build an ate fu 


ally. 


_ . , .. sign for 

Jordan where 10,000 workers 
living abroad were c ‘ ■” 


Future /Increase of expatriates 
working in the Gulf 


come back last yew. iSo«th4r? 

' ' * 'lO.OOO of its 


Country 


Jordan has aboqt 350,000 
Citizens working slyoid and this 


Increase In 
1970-88 


represents . a jtaaJbr 'source of 
foreign 

the kingdom: . . . . . „ 


Jr^Osf6rs . foit 
Althou^' il is estimated that 


Oman f 

Iraq V 
'Kuwait 

Libia 

Saudi Arabia 
UAE 


AddlUoes In 
1988-85 


160,000 

490,000 


200,060 
214, f 


,000 
1,028,000 
419,000 


70,000 

400.000 
* 24,000 
* 90,000 

633.000 

120.000 


j - "ujwph luat •iWiVVU 120, i 

,4 million , foreign workers' ll've . ' 1 1 . ; 4 - ' :• ■: • - 
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under completely <“^^4 
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framework anymore and . ^ ^ - 
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Moon’s marcto move minds 


The 65-YEAR-OLD KOREAN who was im- 
prisoned 39 years ago by the communists in 
North Korea for his religious beliefs has now 
been imprisoned by the capitalist government of 
the United States for tax evasion. 

Yet the movement he founded, the Unification 
Church, grows and multiplies, if not in member- 
ship, then in its wealth and political influence. Its 
strident anti-communist message is broadcast 
from the pages of its own newspapers in the 

United States, Japan, Uruguay and the Middle 
East. ' 

Reverend Sun Myung Moon and the Unifica- 
tion Church have stirred controversy the world 
over for heavy-handed recruitment practices, un- 
orthodox theology and 
1 • 


controversy 
has centered on questions 
of style, in others on sub- 
stance. 

In this special issue, 

WorldPaper examines the > 

evolution of the Unification 

Church and its reli- 
gious and political impact on different cultures at 
a m °™ en t whe n the movement appears to be 
switching emphasis from a religious appeal to in- 
chviduals to more of a political appeal-through 
its media— to the masses. 


By Paul Keegan 

Assistant Editor 


i 


K* V -' 


.N THE LAST TEN years, followers of a 
man some believe is the Second Coming of God have 
founded a global chain of newspapers at a cost of millions 
of dollars. The man is Rev. Sun Myung Moon, and the 
newspapers are part of a worldwide campaign by mem- 
bers of his Unification Church to wipe out communism, 
which they believe is a manifestation of Satan. 

The newspapers— in Washington, D.C., New York,1b- 
kyo, Uruguay and Cyprus— signify a major shift, in direc- 
tion for the church in its burgeoning activities that also 
span the worlds of business and politics. So varied are 
these operations that this tiny movement, with only 
250,000 members worldwide, has been called everything 
from a multinational corporation to an international po- 
litical party to a brainwashing cull headed by a fanatic 
who wants to take over the world. 

Authorities in many countries in which Reverend Moon 
ia most active have made it clear in their own way that 
his movement falls outside religious norms. 

Moons churches have been raided by police in France 
and burned by mobs in Brazil, while some of his fol- 
lowers— popularly called ''Monnies”— have been kid- 
napped and taken bnck home by their distraught 
parents. The Daily Mail newspaper in London calls the 
Unification Church "a maggot growing as it eats its way 
through society " while Lhe Korean Council on Churches 
in Seoul describes it us "move evil than Satan.” And in 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, whore church members ac- 
quired several fishing operations, bumper slickers read: 
Save the human race, Punch a Moonic in the face." 

Moon or his movement has been banned, at one timo or 
another, by the governments of Austria, West Germany, 
“fipan.Thiwan and Singapore. The latter called the 
chufeh "prejudicial to public welfare and good order." 
Moon, who now sits in a US jail after being found guilty 
of tax evasion, is oflen accused of exploiting his followers 
m hying to fulfill his self-proclaimed vision of a "theoc- 
r &ey to rule the world.” 

In the face of hostility, Moon’s followers have deepened 
Jheir resolve, contending that their church is among the 
loast understood and most persecuted of the world's reli- 
gions. 

The reasons for the'putcry among vastly different cul- 
^ urea ^ complex. But they seem to lie, ironically, in the 
ver ^ same- reasons for Moon’s success: the use of his fol- 


lowers to create the great wealth that has provided him 
access to powerful people in politics and journalism to 
carry out his religious mission. 

New religions have always provoked hostility. But by 
bringing his movement into key power centers in an in- 
creasingly interdependent age, Moon has magnified the 
outcry to global dimensions. 

As the 65-year-old Moon approaches his self-imposed 
deadline for establishing the Kingdom of Heaven on 
earth by the year 2000, his movement seems to be gear- 
ing up for its "ideological war” against Satan with a 
fresh intensity, signaled by a shift in focus from religious 
conversion to the mass media. 

"Some say that one good media person is more power- 
ful than any congressman, senator or even president. I 
believe this is true,” Moon told the Sixth World Media 
Conference his organization sponsored in Cartagena, Co- 
lombia, in 1983. "The power of the media is like the power 
of love. It is the greatest power. It can be used for tremen- 
dous good or tremendous destruction.” 

Unification Church members shocked the US newspa- 
per establishment in 1982 by spending US$150 million to 
start the Washington Times from scratch at a time when 
metropolitan newspapers were folding all across the 
United States. The paper hired top editors and reporters, 
and gained the support of prominent conservatives, in- 
cluding many in the administration of President Ronald 
Reagan. 

The Times is one of six newspapers established by the 
Moonies since 1975. They fit in Moon’s larger political 
goals rooted in his theology that communism must be 
wiped out- a precondition for the coming of the Messiah. 
While Moon will only call himself the "potential” Mes- 
siah, nearly all of his followers believe he is the Lord of 
the Second Advent predicted in the New Testament. 


*C 
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_ ommunism is evil walking the earth. It 
is the anti-Christ,” says Larry Moffitt, a senior official of 
News World Communications Inc., which owns or is aflil- 
ipted with all the Moonie newspapers, "lb fight commu- 
nism and corruption, you have to get it in the paper. If you 
can’t get it in the paper, you have to buy one,” he told 
WorldPaper. 

The political dimension of the Moonie newspapers is 
particularly evident in Uruguay. Julian Safi, the editor 
of the Moonie-owned Ultimas Noticias, is president of . 
CAUSA— the Unification Church’s anti-communist 
group— and the former chief spokesman for the Uru- 
guayan government. Church members have invested at 
least $70 million in Uruguay in the last four years, the 
largest transfer of private foreign funds by a single orga- 
nization in the nation’s history. With this money they 
have bought the third-largest bank, a hotel and other 
businesses in Uruguay. 

"In victory over communism, I want Uruguay 
to be a model for the rest of the world,” Bo Hi 
Pak, Moon’s top aide and translator, said in 
a 1981 Bpeech. A weekly newspaper there 
wondered: "Will Uruguay be the first coun- 
try selected by Moon to found his first 
imificationist republic in the world?” 

' Where the Moonie money comes 
from to finance political activities 
has been a continuing source of 
mystery to observers of the 
Unification Church. Ex- 
members describe a high- 
ly, organized internation- 
al network of businesses, 
headquartered in Japan 
And staffed by unpaid 
1 1 Moonies. In the last 
nine years, about 


WHO: Sun Myung Moon was born into a rural fam- 
ily in what is now North Korea in 1920. When he was 
16, he says, Jesus appeared and told him to com- 
plete His failed mission. After studying electrical 
engineering in Japan for two years, Moon was ar- 
rested by the North Korean cojjjnunist police in 
1946, jailed and tortured nearly to death' for all eg 1 - ' 
edly teaching heresy. After another arrest, he was 
freed by American troops in 1950 when the Korean 
War broke out, and in 1954 he started the Holy 
Spirit Association for the Unification of World 
Christianity, or Unification Church. 

WHERE: The movement first began winning for- 
eign converts in. Japan in the early 1960s and then 
spread to the US and Europe in the mid-1970s. Re- 
cruitment has been minimal in Latin America and 
the Middle East. Tb day, the church claims a world- 
wide membership of three million in 127 countries, 
but ex-members say there ore no more than 250,000 
worldwide, 50,000 of whom are full-time. 

WHAT: The Unification Church’s average follower 
is a man from a western country, between the ages 
of 18 and 28, college-educated, middle-class and 
unmarried, who had led a sheltered life. He is ideal- 
istic and concerned about social and religious is- 
sues but frustrated by a lack of emotional support 
at home and a materialistic society. When he discov- 
ers this new Moonie family, he believes he has found 
the truth at last. He devotes his life to the movement, 
witnessing, street fund-raising or working in 
Moonie businesses. 


$800 million is said to have been channeled to various 
church projects overseas. 

Traditional religions have always been active in busi- 
ness and politics, but the Unification Church is anything 
but traditional. As a messianic movement, it has neithei 
the inward : looking focus of Eastern religions nor the 
Western Christian emphasis on a heavenly afterlife. In 
its efforts to create the Kingdom of Heaven on earth, po- 
litical action becomes not merely a side activity for the 
movement but the very reason for its existence. In fact, 
this inspirational activism is what has attracted many 
young Westerners to the movement: they don’t just ait 
around and pray for salvation, they’re doing something 
about it. 

Some have blamed the , Moonie controversy on plain 
Western racism. They point out that the movement is led 
by a Korean whose mostly Western followers are often 
paired with members of a different race in Moon’s mass 
weddings that have gained worldwide attention. While 
there are certainly elements of Western bias at work, the 
Unification Church— which blends Christian, Buddhist 
and Confucian thoughts— is actually seen as a foreign 
presence in both hemispheres. And the fact that Moon 
has been banned in Eastern countries such as Singapore, 
Taiwan and Japan suggests something more. 

In almost all his activities, Moon has been suspected of 
diabolical motives, a direct response to his movement’s 
unconventional definition of religion. As one puzzled Ur- 
uguayan politician put it, "They are religious fanatics 
• with no religious activities.” 


-Ln the "Divine Principle,” regarded as the 
bible of his church, Moon teaches that the world is in its 
"last days” and a third world war is inevitable between 
the forces of God as manifested in the democracy of the 
United States and Satan in the form of communism in 
the Soviet Union. God would prefer to win this war 
"through ideology,” Moon says, but if this fails, the Sa- 
tanic side will ‘Inevitably attack” and "the heavenly 
side must then defeat the satanic side by force." 

Whether Moon would advocate the use of force— and 
under what conditions— is not clear. He and his followers 
have backed military governments, and he owns at least 
one company in South Korea that manufactures weap- 
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i^hnTo^n" ° n u speeches ht ‘ « aw ^ I”* followers 

Dle wi l 9 ^’ ?h Cd ^ aStCT Speaks ’” hti said: "Many peo- 
ple wiM die-those who go against our movement.” But 

he also said hia approach is "nonviolent and nonmili- 

min 3 ^’ i n .?“ 10 the comrauni sts who use "the 
gun, the knife. We heavenly, soldiers are doing it with 

he told W * lng enthusiflsra " His global strategy, 
T? encompasses seven key nations: the 
United States, Britain, France, West Germany, the So- 
vl ®tUmon, South Korea and Japan. 

Moonies call these remarks mere religious hyperbole 
and S?y ^ did Bo Hi Pak, it is "basically a war oLeaa" 
that is bem g waged on "the battlefield of the human 
mrnd. But critics of the church-including the US con- 
T mm ‘ ttee that made Moon’s beeches pub 

C,ca^ t r arnmga 5 a ^ athis the[>cratic ambitions. 

^ Uonically, the same activism in the secular world that 

of ‘^ Unification Church's problems is 
^T° r rea ? on fo r lts successes. This is illustrated 
in South Korea, where the movement began in 1954 It is 
widely believed that Moon was allowed to operate with 

^ ^ of toeTate 
n ' ™ rk Chung Hee in exchange for the church’s wv»I 

&uth n Ko» mmU 5l S i, t m i? POrt ° f the S overn ment— both in 
caiManem^^ r ’ Wl ' en t^^^^^^^ a ^^‘* aal ^ 


Alia. 



considered ns the most powerful num ; n n > 
APHOIl became n powerful infiucm" ££ 5 */ 
cbetnting same government policy. 

The partnership between APROH n 
ever - J : 1 ‘ 
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Whnm thuv celled "truly anti-CImst J® & 
were apparently responding to ;| confiden wS «£ 
menu. Hint smd tile Unification Church "Jlj.r M “ 
questionable means and « 

ties, both judicially and inro-nll." j V. 
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Moons top atde. Bo Hi Hah, donated $B0,00 0 “ a lf o f 
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„ orthwith, APROH announced it mss 
turning the $60,000 to Bo Hi Pak, and many 3-' 
businessmen and government officials inimedialeht 
sociated themselves from CAUSA. "They all chkL‘ ' 

Within a year, Alvarez was ousted by the militaiye nwnt ^ s the dilemma of many Western countries 

the Honduran government is now seeking his ertif by the Unification Church: How is a religion 

tion from the United States, along with nine men ini defined? Moon was found guilty of tax fraud and failure 
cated in a plot t 0 assassinate Honduran Preside to pay taxes on $162,000 in interest income. The jury, in 
Roberto Suazo Cordova. J deciding whether he held the money for himself or his 

'It is so crucial that communism he stopped that si c ^ lurc ^' was not allowed to take religious motivations 
of things will be overlooked” says MoffittTthefe into consideration - 

wni'iri nv. w>. .i i • But Moons legal troubles have actually been a public 

clafinno nmih I’nv Kim T K o Nlnf innnl CoUnci I On 

Church 


sup- 


tion of Honduras or APROH 6 Pl ° m °' 

SSSSS 


stopped soon). . ported Moon s arguments in the tax cnae. Little ot what 

The reaction to Moon's crusade in the USisloafc even mot tern-day mainstream churches routinely do 
with irony. His defenders see u nation that was founk W)uld survive intact if squeezed through a religion-ex- 
to escape stale religions persecution sending Mart tractin ^ r,,ter " sni(l the council, which was joined by 
prison essentially for his unorthodox religious belii near l v every other established religion in the United 
Critics, however, find the irony in Moons choosing States. In Britain, the government is considering revok- 
base his hid rornglohal theocracy in u country that drar in S the Unification Church’s tax-exempt status on recom- 
tho strictest 1 i no hot ween church and state. mendation from a jury that cal led for an i nvestigation of 

the 


‘AD the prophets were persecuted 

WnrlitPoiiAM 


ine Htnclest 1 1 no hot ween cli mch and state. mendation hum a jury that cal led for on i n vest 4 

The US tax case that sent M(«»n to jail last July fort thechureh b y the Inland Revenue Department 

firounds that it is a political organization.” 
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on 


WorldPSper asked four journalists 

in the recent 
World Media Confei-ence in Tbkyo about 

ewi®- ! maBe of the Unification 
Ohurch in their countries. 


Mohamed A.Tantewi 

is managing editor of Akhbar EI-Yom 
n ®wspaper In Gfaa, Egypt* 


If the Unification Church came to 
Egypt and tried to become active in poli- 
tics and business, it would not have a 
chance. In Egypt we are very much 
against religion’s involvement in politics 

b«ause this can lead to some thing like 
what happened in Iran. It’s a very dan- 
gwous thing to. do. ; 

rJ^T^ g ^ Uaed H 0Wnn ^ Wa P®- 

pera, but they were banned A mai azine 
belonging to the Muslim Arothei awas 
banned by Gate President Anwa r) Sa- 
dat* regime because it preLhed die in- 
of ® hurch an^statej The 
Unification Church could not buy a 
newspaper in Egypt because all papers 
must be owned by Egyptians. No one is 
accepted just like that into modern Is- 
lamic countries.” j 


smd owns newspapers and businesses. 
His church is too small there, anyway. 
‘I* 6 pa P era what ‘hey hare 

atout ri M bUt 1 maka no j«4nent 
,W^ K rl H ht «iuaness and honorabil- 
ityoftheman. 

"AH the prophete from the beginning 
Of the Bible were persecuted. Why? Be- 

heMn t f le lv> teachinga and “Ctivitiea 
began to threaten someone holding 

power-someohe who tends to equate 


himself with Clod. The modem state in 
&,bLt , ' chcannot i tayoutof 


Lorraine R Isaacs 
is executive producer for religious 


New 


PVederie I 1 . Gulrmn 
Is a former diplomat apd newspaper 
*<K^in Upper Volta who no[w lives 
in exile m France: 1 


!Tt doesn’t bother anybody in Upper • ■ '-v 4 mum, am 
VoJto that Re« Mpoii fa pditicajly active ! ^iraine foahes 





Kiuuiiuij unut u, ik 11 political organization. 

— h 1977, the New York State Board of Social Welfare re- 
voked the right or the Korean Cultural and Freedom 
Foundation, headed by Muon’s associate Bo Hi Pnk, to so- 
licit funds when audits showed Lhnt less than seven per- 
cent of the $1.6 million church followers raised for 
children’s relief in Southeast Asia was spent for that 


Frederic Guirma 


purpose. 

In many parts of the world, the controversial name of 
the church has been a powerful weapon in the hands of its 
pnemies and former associates. CAUSA officials say the 
Moonie stigma is what caused General Alvarez’s ouster 
from Honduras, while editors at three of the Moonie 
papers have left by publicly blasting the church and 
F^ing of Moon’s authoritarian control. The papers re- 
ffihnd that the former employees were using the Moonie 
M a cover for their own selfish intentions. 

; Because of the bad name of the Unification Church, 
wleres always a temptation to blackmail us,” says 
i omas Cromwell, church member and publisher of the 
jiddle East Times, based in Cyprus. "You'd be surprised 
Jiow mi mk neople can get away with by threatening 
g public'with accusations against the 

lurch. . 

Why is the Moonie name such a powerful stigma in dif- 
^ut parts of the world? One theory is that business- 
journalists, politicians and religious leaders have 

“Steel a uiifal, 1 i ! - . _ il. n _n n ..aa 


Most N ® w Zealanders are not very re- 
religious groun life« Ieve . ^ at has tremendous newer? Tn Fferu U pn ' f |IQ 1 U1,nabsts ’ politicians and religious leaders have 

: into polite * goi^ to te °nnrnroim g r S®" chureh of alte. On *? d n efBnd the ™ ae vea 

ea>«o it ia fanatical. HeligtofT^ hand - also has po««-»f XTi T 10 thelr lnf l" pnc f and p °f r . 

W^ 880 "- 11 ^^ ^-''ionaafdoi.arette^ 

^art^ftlitics, on the other hand, must 

mmm 


“ana, marxism also has power-** ^riti CB n, u ^ 

spends millions of dollars throughou 11 ^ ! KtlS, church ' po ! ntln B to Moons oil 
world to promote its ideology, “T er . 

. the absolute negation of God. All»|S v W a .^ld, cont end that each society al 
world’s religions are against Marxis® - 


Ricardo A. Muller 

elouin'tl^.'^^®^ 2televf - 


h..^— atlon C1 ‘ urch W small but 
^K"'tf p 0'W, that doesn't bother 
.me. Don ty°u think the Catholic CHu^» 


Leninism. 

C T will attend a CAUSA seminar (spotf. 
sored by church members) because to. 
have the tools tq fight communism, 7 011 
have to deeply, understand Marxism 
Leninism. Rev/ Moon has his reasons fa 
being^ anti-communist— he suffered 
? e r a cdl nniu n iBt regime (North Korea)- 1 
have mine tod. I wpuJd not be able to & 

■ er ci8e my profession under a comm uni® 
regime.’’ i *-i 


andsub- 

Wiok,”*'' ,’ TVl ‘ u ’ wnitena mat eacn society affected is 
jmerely trying to protect critical separations that main- 
‘ .(jn 8 ^ 1 ®* order and guard against fascism. 

Jj n , , plos ^ common charge made against Moon is that 
%'fm *? converts, be uses brainwashing tech- 
to those once used by the Communist Chi- 
' Wnt include isolation from.the outside world, con- 
^{certAi a *j n ^ 0n ’ 8 eep deprivation and repetition of 
k: g ■ accordi ng to several studies. 

' ' ( ■ ^ere have been few, if any, charges of physical co- 
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ereion, and Muonies are generally free to leave (he move- 
ment anytime. 1 lie (act (hat most people approached liy 
the Moonies do not. join 1 he movement also indicates that 
a great deal of rational choice is involved. 


Re 


/eactions to Unification Church conver- 
sions are revealing. Parents, particularly in the United 
States and Europe, have been so outraged that they even 
hired 'deprogra miners" to kidnap Moonies and try to re- 
verse their alleged brainwashing. (About half of these 
Moonies later returned to the movement, the church 
says.) A new breed of lawyers specializing in obtaining 
legal custody of adult-age children for their parents 
sprang up ("Thirty days or your Moonie back” was the 
slogan of onei, reaching the ludicrous extreme of a 90- 
year-old San Francisco man gaining temporary conser- 
vatorship of his 60-year-old child. 

The worldwide furor over Moon’s church has not di- 
minished the spirit of its members, however, and they 
seem determined to expand their business and media ac- 


tivities as well as their inti uence. They’re even talkingof 
getting into television and radio. 

’’It’s like the story of the woman being helped across 
the street,” says Cromwell, the Middle East Times pub- 
lisher. "There are two interpretations. One is that the 
person wants to rob her and the other is that he is just 
helping her across the street. The different activities we 
do won’t make sense, will appeal' dubious, mysterious, 
suspicious, or whatever they are to outside people, for 
quite awhile until it's really recognized that we are a le- 
gitimate religion.” 

In the meantime, members of the Unification Church 
will be buoyed by Moon’s "law of indemnity,” which holds 
that the more unpleasant a task, the more impediments 
to salvation are being overcome. 

"In the last year, 1976, the entire world took a position 
to oppose me,” Moon told theologian Frederick Sontag in 
1977 in the last interview he said he would ever give. "In 
every nation there was controversy. I wanted to expedite 
that controversy, so I sent out missionaries to 120 na- 
tions. Why? I was putting up lightening rods in every na- 
tion so that they were exposed to world persecution. The 
greater the persecution, the faster the satanic world will 
lose power. This is heavenly strategy ..." • 


The Rockefeller Foundation 
Invites Your Participation in 


Two International Programs 
at the 

Bellagio Study and Conference Center 

Lake Como , Italy 


A Residential Program for Scholars and Artists 

Individuals with appropriate experience (normally a Ph.D. and previous publica- 
tions for scholars and previous major compositions/shows for artists) are invited 
to apply for a four-week residency to work on a book, monograph, major article, 
painting or musical compositon. 


A Program for International Conferences 

Individuals are invited to apply to organize international working groups or small 
conferences (maximum 25) on a topic of international significance. 


The Bellagio Center is located on Lake Como about 40 miles north of Milan. 
The magnificent view of the Italian Alps from the villa and the peaceful sur- 
roundings offer a unique opportunity for study and thoughtful discussion. Once 
at the Center, conference participants and scholars in residence are the guests of 
the Foundation. 


Each year the Center hosts about 3P conferences and welcomes some 80 scholars 
in residence. Some preference is given to applications which address isssues of 
international dimension in the fields of concern to the Rockefeller Foundatioru 
the Arts, Humanities, Hunger, Equal Opportunity, International Relations, Ag- 
ricultural Sciences, Population and Health.:- 


For a full brochure on how to apply, please fill out the coupon below. Before responding, please 
note that this coupon pertains only to the programs -at the BeUgio Center arid that the applica- 
tion process is very competitive-persons of significant achievement are rjiost likely to succeed, 
this generally includes a Ph.D. 


Susan E. Garfield, Manager 
Bellagio Center Office (85WP) 
The Rockefeller Foundation 
1133 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N.Y. 10036 U.S.A. 


Name. 


Address. 


City. 


Country. 


am interested in the residency program.. — conference program both. 
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Is this the first paper 
Ronald Reagan reads? 

WASHINGTON— Something strange 

seemed to be going on in the US capital in 1982 
when television commercials began featuring a man 
waiting for the bus and reading a newspaper with a 


paper bag over his head. 

Looking at the camera through two eye holes, the man 
says: 'You know why I love reading the Washington 
nmes? I love to catch people staring at me. You get looks 
like you’re Count Dracula!” 

Then he offers new subscribers a free brown paper bag 
to wear to avoid being recognized in public while reading 
the Washington Times, the new Moonie-owned newspa- 
per in town. "That way, even if you like to read on the 
Metro, you can always do THIS! "he says, auddenlysnap- 
ping the newspaper and making everyone around him 
jump 

The advertising campaign, which was withdrawn af- 
ter a brief and unsuccessful run, reveals both the depth of ■ 
the Moonie paranoia in the United States and the lights 
hearted way the Washington Times has chosen to deal 
with it. Surveys in the US show that 97 percent of the 
populafaon knows of Rev. Sun Myung Moon and only rit- 
Ua ‘J Iler Charles Mansan is a more despised figure. 

After the dominant Washington Post newspaper ran 
an ominous two-part series last September detailing the 
massi ve transfer of church funds from Japan to the US, 
Washmgton Times editor Smith Hempstone responded 
with a front-page column congratulating the Unification 
Church for at least having "done a little something to 
"SI™* tl y SC0l,n fry’s balance of payments problem, 
i he real target of this almost unprecedented cam- 
is not the Rev. Moon but the Wash- 
mgton Times, which is challenging the Post’s hegemony 
over the minds and wallets of Washingtonians.” 

There is little evidence the Times, with iteonly 70,000 
circulation, poses any immediate threat to the Pbst- 
the powerful daily that earned international fame by 
3 JJ® Watergate story. The Post dominates the 
market with a 768,000 circulation, while the Times has 
yet to see a return on its US$160 million investment, and 
estimates it will lose another $25 million this year. 

But the very fact that the Washington Times, in all its 
ornate splendor, exists at all defies every law of the US 
newspaper market, which has seen mtyorcity dailies, in- 
chiding the Washington Star in 1981, fold in rapid succes- 
sion in recent years. Not only did the Mooaies start a 

itewspa^rfrom scratch, but thqrspent lavishly, convert- 
ing an old warehouse to a modern newspaper plant com- 
plete with marble floors, and walls and state-of-the-art 

computer and production equipment; 

Unlike other Moonie newspapers staffed by 
chm-ch members, the Times attracted top editors and 
writers by paying excellent salaries and assuring them 
complete editorial independence. And despite the heavy 
financial losses, the Times his begdn circulating a na- 
tional edition, beamed by satellite t ) California, Phila- 
• Chicago, at a coadof$7 million. 

Bilhng itselfas the conservative alternative to the lib- . 

? ■ the Times has made connections with many 
powerful politicians, indudingtop members of President 
Keagans White House who have attended its editorial 
- uncheons and leaked stories to it Reagan himself gave a 
rare exclusive interview to the paper during his first 
term and the Tunes claims it is the first paper the Presi- 
. dent reads in the morning. : 

•; newspapers in the global chain started by 

; . , Moon a followers did not attract as much attention as the 
.Washington Time? did. The Sekkgi Nippo (World Daily 
, Nows), which breaks even only because it is staffed by uti- 
was'foundeclln Thkyo in 1976. The, News 
World (now the Tribune), which loses about $l*miIHon a 
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year, was launched in New York the following year. 

There was a hiatus in newspaper acquisitions during 
the late 1970 s when the US Congress was investigating 
Moon’s alleged role in South Korean influence-buying in 
Washington. But beginning in 1980, Unification Church 
members ventured into the newspaper business in a big 
way, adding one paper to the chain each year: the 
Spanish-language Noticias Del Mundo, a low-circulation 
New York paper that is now going abend with a national 
edition, in 1980; Ultimas Noticias in Uruguay in 1981 the 
Washington Times in 1982, and the Middle East Times 
the following year. The Cyprus-based Middle East Times 
aims to reach opinion leaders in 15 countries in that re- 
gion. 

The Washington Times represents a quantum leap for 
the Moonies into big-time journalism^and it has received 
generally high marks for slick layout, solid reporting and 
editorial independence. And yet, the eerie atmosphere of 
suspicion that has dogged the Unification Church has se- 
verely hurt advertising and circulation, prompting spec- 
ulation that church members will not be able to continue 
to absorb such huge financial losses much longer. 

The image problem of the paper certainly wasn’t 
helped much by the sensational. departure of editor and 
publisher James Whelan. At a press conference last July 
he charged: The Washington Times is now firmly in the 
hands of top officials of the Rev. Sun Myung Moon's Unifi- 
cation Church movement. The Washington Times has be- 
come a Moonie newspaper.” 

Editor Hempstone and other officials at the paper 
quickly called a news conference of their own to rebut the 
charges. They claimed that Whelan waafired because he 

“f aCt th8t W0U ,' d have doubled Ws salar^ 
ln fi ve years and given him an ¥800,000 

^ A mont heariie r, Whelafi had appeared at a meeting of 
SSgZT*". “i'^.ieengriiycrjtidze their*]- . 
WmfihZT R T?? aign J,n ^ lng Ws P a Per to the Unifies- 

:®^3aS3SSS=SS'- 

! an lfc onIy a mattet " of time before Bo Hi 

: : • 

n^; (he editorial side of the paper also. But Whelan’s 


replacement, Hempstone, claims to have more edit 
freedom than the editors of most papers in the US 
even has such guarantees written into his contract 
The issue is an important one because the new®- 
will not have a chance of gaining respectability or 
ence if its editorial content is suspected of 
trolled by the Moonies. And 
remember a 1978 congressional report that concl 
that organizations headed by Moon are "essentialT 
international organization," out to "establish aw 
wide theocracy." News World Communications, InJ 
founded by Moon. 

Is the paper on their chessboard or not?” asked® 
Ian in an interview. "That’s the question.” 

The same question was put to Hempstone, who* 
asked by WorldPaper in an interview to assess the Unr • 
cation Church as a news story. "I think one starts li .■ 
the proposition that an organization that has, or dais 
to have, three million members worldwide and gene 
ates unknown millions every year deserves to be (natal 
m a serious fashion. I mean, what is it all about? Is tW 
Rev. Moon a genuine religious figure or is he a ch aria J 
Most of the coverage of him starts at the most superftj . 
level-like, oh boy, they have mass wedding, in Madia - 
Square Garden, and it stops right there. It doesn’t me . 
further than that" 

Hempstone says he doesn’t know if he shares thegx 
of the church because "I don’t know what all itsg« 
are .’’But he adds that "personally, I think the fc 
Moons political- objectives are a helluva lot sounder Ik 
those of tjie. Episcopal Church to which I belong.’’ 

He bristles at comparisons between the Washing 
Times ana other Moonie-owned newspapers such as Hi 
New York Tribune. "You can’t compare the New Yod 
Tribune with us because that is a Unification Churd 
newspaper. It is staffed by members of the church and* 
editor (Robert Morton) is a member of the church, Ic 
see why sopie advertisers might hesitate to adverts 
there. I don’t think the same situation applies to us," 
Last October, Hempstone poked fun at the churches 
nection by hosting a small dinner party to celebrated 
purchase by Bo Hi Pak of a few shares of Washia; 
ton Fbst stock. In a tongue-in-cheek story that ran onth 
front page of his paper Oct. 3, Hempstone wss quoted i 
Mying there would be some who would now refer folk 
Post as "the Moonie paper." Bn Hi Pak even got intoth 
act by conceding that as a minority stockholder, "1 
not be able to control Post pol icy.” 

The Times, in fact, rarely misses a chance to picki 
fight with the Washington Hist. "One sometimes^ 
the impression," one journalist says, "that if the fof 
were to say the sun rose at 6:30 yesterday morning Ik 

Times would deny it.” ; 

Some 'rimes staffers say they have had ethical prf, 
lems when confronted with evidence that they are it. 
volved with something bigger than just a newspape 
Reporter Glenn Garvin was conducting an interviews 
Honduras when a prominent conservative businesses 
began praising Bo Hi Pak and CAUSA, Moon’s anti-cos 
raunist political arm, for their financial supptf 
($60,000) to a politically influential group of Howto* 
businessmen and military leaders called APROH. 

My heart froze,” says Garvin. "I was flabbergast^ 
didn t know that CAUSA was an important force 
there. Newspapers ought to be involved in covering ^ 

news, not making it.” . 

The intense political activism of the owners of ^ 
Times doesn’t bother Hempstone, however: "Probably 1 ' 
another 100 years,” he laughs, "members of the Unite; 
tion Church will be spending all their time in count?: 
clubs— just like Episcopalians ” ■ ! 
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Glitter and gold go a long way 


TOKYO— It can never be said 

that the Moonies don’t know how to throw a party. 

Hundreds of black-tie guests savored medaillon de boeuf 
Massena and a variety of wines in the plush ballroom at 


the New Otani Hotel in Tokyo, while on stage the "Frank 
Sinatra of Japan,” Yukio Hashi, and beautiful Korean 
atarNa Mi regaled them with a dreamy duet. Prominent 
politicians from all over the world smiled benignly from 
the head table. 

In the background, looking somewhat out of place, was 
an enormous sign that provided the clue to what was go- 
ing on: "Media Credibility and Social Responsibility." 

It was the farewell banquet of the Seventh World Me- 
dia Conference, sponsored by News World Communica- 
tions Inc., which is founded by Rev. Sun Myung Moon. 
Over 700 journalists and academics from 86 countries 
had their expenses paid to attend the lavish affair, which 
cost about US$1.8 mil I ion. The dinner wrapped up a week 
of seminars that had provided an open forum for explor- 
ing the moral responsibilities of the media from a decid- 
edly conservative, ant-communist viewpoint. 

More than its intended purpose, the event served as a 
graphic illustration of the wealth, influence— and 
stigma— of the Unification Church movement. 

Moon’s connection with the affair kept most of the ma- 
jor media away, but did not dissuade such prominent con- 
servative politicians as former prime minister Nobusuke 
Kishi of Japan, former vice-prime minister Jacques 
Soustelle of France and former US secretary of interior 
James Watt. Even the moderate- liberal US Ambassador 
to Japan, Mike Mansfield, attended. 

Where members of this tiny religious movement get 
the money that provides this kind of political access has 
intrigued Moonie watchers for years. 


One clue comes from Moon, who encourages complete 
devotion from his followers. "What I’m thinking is that 
although you get thin like ghosts, with big eyeballs, 
skinny all over and stooped down like this, walking, stut- 
tering," he told his church members during a "Master 
Speaks" lecture in 1977, "if by your doing that. . .we are 
successful in God’s providence, I would prefer to have you 
do that" 

Hence, full-time members are known to work up to 16- 
18 hours a day for no pay, selling trinkets and flowers on 
the streets or working in businesses owned by Unifica- 
tion Church members. 

Some are skeptical this would be enough to produce 
the kind of wealth the movement has amassed. But if 
each'of the estimated 50,000. full-time members earned 
just $27 a day, it would produce nearly half a billion dol- 
lars a year. Living expenses of members are usually mini- 
mal because many stay in modest, communal churches. 

"I will train the fund-raising team to make at least 
$3,000 (a month),” Moon told his members in 1977. 
"When I mobilize 10,000 members, it means $30 million 
in a month.Then we can buy Pan American Airlines and 
the Empire State Building We shall buy the Fbrd Motor 
Company. . . .That’s possible.” 

Most of what is known about the church’s financial 
structure has come from ex-Moonies such as YoBhikazu 
Soejima, former head of public relations far the Unifica- 
tion Church in Japan and ex-editor of the Sekkai Nippo 
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(World Daily News), the first newspaper founded by 
Moon’s followers. 

Soejima, who quit the movement, claiming that Moon 
"is not working for the world but for himself," says the 
principal source of capital for church members' opera- 
tions has been the sale in Japan of marble vases, ginseng 
tea and religious icons imported from Moon-owned busi- 
nesses in South Korea. Soejima estimates that church 
members have transferred $800 million to the United 
States in the past nine years, most of it to finance the 
Washington Times, another Moonie newspaper. 

The church says that figure is far too high, and that 
Soejima is merely trying to hurt the church after trying 
to gain ownership of the newspaper. Nevertheless, 
church members acknowledge that hundreds of millions 
of dollars are being spent for their political and media 
projects. In Uruguay alone, they have invested at least 
$70 million in a newspaper and several other businesses 
since 1981. Another $160 million has been committed to 
the Washington Times. 

This is big money for a small church. By Comparison, if 
the Catholic Church were worth as much per member, it 
would be spending an astronomical $80 billion for its 
worldwide projects. And this is a conservative calcula- 
tion that assumes the Unification Church really has the 
three million members it claims and that Soejima’s esti- 
mate is exaggerated by double . 

The main difference between the financial structures 
of the two churches, of course, is that Moonies frequently 
devote their lives and possessions to the church and its 
political projects, whereas Catholics seldom do. And 
while the Catholic Church emphasizes salvation in the 
next life. Moon is trying to make it happen in this one. 

In South Korea, the businesses owned by Moon and his 
followers are reportedly worth hundreds of millions of 
dollars. They include Tong H Co. Ltd., a machine and 
weapons parts manufacturer; II Hwa Co. Ltd., pro- 
ducer of ginseng items; II Shin Stoneworks, which makes 
vases; and Hankook Titanium Co. Ltd., producer of tita- 
nium dioxide. 

The reaction of the Japanese press to Moon’s media 
conference illustrated another key to the church’s finan- 
cial success. Lack of press attention to Lhe Unification 
Church has allowed its businesses to operate much more 
freely in Japan than in the United States and other coun- 
tries. 

With the exception of the Mainiehi Shinbun, one of the 
country’s three major dailies, the Japanese press as a 
whole pretended the media conference never happened. 
Explaining the absence of coverage, Gyo Hani, executive 
editor of the Japan Times, told WorldPaper: "We don’t be- 
lieve in what is being done by the Unification Church. 
The group carries the hallmark of totalitarianism." The 
influential politicians in attendance, he said, "only show 
the power and the money of the church." 

Unfettered by the intense public stigma that has fol- 
lowed politicians in other countries, Japan's right wing 
has warmly embraced the Unification Church ever since 
its first missionary from South Korea, Choi Sang Ik, was 
reportedly saved from deportation as an illegal entrant 
by Ryoichi Sasakawa, a powerful and controversial con- 
servative businessman. Sasakawa went on to help estab- 
lish Shokyo Rengo, Moon’s anti-communist political 
group that claims 7.5 million members in Japan today (al- 
though that number, too, is believed to be exaggerated). 

Such associations have convinced conspiracy theorists 
that Moon is central to an anti-communist movement in 
Japan, Korea and the US that gets help from the US CIA 
and the Korean CIA to subvert its left-wing enemies. 

Church leaders deny this, and only tenuous connec- 
tions have been drawn between Moon and the KCIA. 
pie Unification Church, however, does not deny its grow- 
ing ambition to influence the masses in its anti-commu- 
nist crusade. 

"If we had more money, we’d own more newspapers,” 
says the director of the World Media Conference, Larry 
Moffitt, in an interview. "Whatstops us is the same thing 
that stops David Rockefeller. I don’t think Rev. Moon will 
take over the whole world by buying it.” 

—Paul Keegan 
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Oil’s well for outsiders, 
but OPEC just can’t sell 


By Oscar Rojo 

Managing Editor 


TWO THINGS ARE clear on the muddled oil scene: 
outsiders help decide what OPEC can do and mar- 
kets determine what it cannot do. More than ever, 
external forces are bearing down on the cartel and 
breaking up its exclusive domain. 

In its prime during the 1970’s, OPEC alone set 
the course of the politics and economics of oil. It dic- 
tated how much crude oil would be produced or 
sold —at what price and to whom. When it spoke, 
prices soared and markets shuddered.This was an 
unprecedented power OPEC gained in the revolu- 
tion it had launched against Western companies 
that once dominated the industry. 

But today, OPEC listens as markets speak and 
competitors watch, Oil demand, beaten down by ris- 
ing prices and conservation measures, have fallen 
to its lowest level in more than 12 years. Still, new 
sources of oil are being discovered all the time and 
more producers compete with OPEC today than a 
decade ago. Amid the oil glut that surfaced in 1981, 
the cartel finds it cannot set prices any longer. 

Saudi Arabia's Oil Minister, Sheik Ahmed ZakP 
Yamani, explains what has happened: "In 1979-80, 
we made a mistake. We raised oil prices without re- 
gard for actual demand. We must now pay the 
price.” 

With markets free again to swing with the levels 
of supply and demand, OPEC is awash with oil — 
and a host of other problems. Its share of world oil 
markets has declined and to remain a cartel, it 
must whip members into line to defend its produc- 

The best thing OPEC can do Is 
keep things going and stop 
talking.’— Egyptian Oil Minister 
Abelhadl Kandll. 

tion and pricing against non-members. Competition 
is growing as more and more oil reaches the 
marketplace from such "new” exporters as Britain , 
Norway, the Soviet Union, Egypt, China, Oman, 
Zaire, Colombia and Cameroon. 

It’s a battle of oil bargains, with OPEC and other 
producers constantly adjusting prices and grades of 
oil to suit buyers. In the scramble for market share, 
few OPEC members stick to production quotas and 
fewer still respect official prices. Cheating is so 
rampant that Oil Minister Tam David-West of Nige- 
ria, one of the members accused of deviating from 
official policies, has told OPEC: “Let the one among 
you without sin cast the first stone." 

Unable to contain problems within, OPEC in- 
creasingly looks outside fot cooperation and sup- 
port And in the shifting fcjrtune^ of oil, an opening 
is created for non-member (producers to influence 
OPEC’s game plan. j 

Iu OPEC’s view, it makes political and economic 
sense for members and non-members to come to- 
gether. Cooperation is necessary because freewheel- 
ing competition among members or against 
outsiders could be ruinous for all. It is here that out 
aiders assume a role that OPEC finds essential in 
efforts to keep oil markets stable and secure. 

The outsiders, notably Britain mid Norway, first 
made their presence felt in OPEC's sphere two 
years ago when the cartel triecitb hold the line on 


Oscar Rtjo monitored and reported on OPEC develop-, 
ments as a newspaper editor in Manila ancl as a principal 
editor of the Globe arid Mail in Canada. 
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production and pricing In a move that would under- 
cut OPEC and make them leaders in pricing initia- 
tive, Britain and Norway reduced their oil prices in 
response to market conditions. Their competitor, Ni- 
geria, followed suit, precipitating a crisis for the 
whole cartel. 

An emergency meeting held in London on March 
14, 1983 to avert a price war underscored OPEC’s 
plight and the outsiders' prominence. For the first 
time in its history, OPEC cut its crude oil prices. 
Overall production for its 13 members was limited 
to 17.5 million barrels of crude a day, compared with 
a peak of over 30 million barrels in the late 197Q’s, 
to halt the downward spiral in oil prices. 

The decisions followed assurances that non-mem- 
ber producers would help the cartel maintain world 
oil prices. Acknowledging the role of the outsiders, 
the OPEC communique at the London meeting 
said: "The conference welcomed the cooperative ef- 
foits of some non-OPEC exporters in resolving the 
present difficulties.” 

Never had outsiders been so important to OPEC 
planning, as in this instance. For the first time, they 
were no longer looking in but acting out a role in 
OPEC decisions. Since then, non-members have 
moved to link their policies to free -market prices, 
undermining OPEC’s efforts to impose a system of 
pricing, regardless of market pressures. 

When Norway and Britain last October triggered 
a new round of price-cutting in response to market 
demands, Nigeria again broke ranks with OPEC. 
The cartel once more had to recast its strategy. Tb 
keep its prices intact and stem a general price de- 
cline, OPEC lowered its overall production ceiling 
by a further 1.5 million barrels a day. 

Besides Britain and Norway, other non-OPEC 
producers have assumed importance on the oil 
scene. The Soviet Union, the world’s largest oil pro- 
ducer, influences the spot or non-contract markets 
in which Britain, Norway and Nigeria are prime 
competitors because of the similar quality of their 
crude oil. 

China is beginning to emerge on world markets 
and its importance is expected to grow as its produc- 
tion mounts. By reportedly offering cut-rate prices, 
China is drawing buyers away from Indonesia, an 
OPEC member which has less flexibility because it 
has had to follow official prices. 

Mexico and Egypt were invited to participate in 
OPEC’s meeting in Geneva last October. This 
marked the first time Egypt was included in OPEC 
deliberations. In March 1983, Mexico toed the 
OPEC line by cutting its own prices. 

When OPEC discussed the pricing strategies of 
Britain and Norway last December, two other non- 
member producers, Malaysia and Brunei, at- 
tended— as more than observers. Malaysia was 
among the countries Sheik Yamani visited last year 
to mobilize support for OPEC’s campaign to dis- 
■ courage price discounting and surplus production. 

Most non-member producers fear a price war, but 
they nevertheless refuse to link themselves with 
OPEC’s struggle to regain market control. In Brit- 
ain’s case, for instance, it is difficult to see how the 
British could orchestrate pricing and produc- 
tion with OPEC without altering Its whole market- 
ing strategy based on a free market. 

While careful not to incur OPEC’s ire, the outsid- 
ers generally play an independent role that the 
cartel can no longer ignore. In this sense, they have 
become a ‘'shadow OPEC” with a considerable clout 
of its own. 


Thus, non-OPEC producers have grown in influ- 
ence to the extent that OPEC has lost much of its 
own. Current contract and pricing arrangements 
favor them, while OPEC suffers from a pricing sys- 
tem that most buyers reject. As a result, OPEC's 
share of the non-Communist world's oil supply con- 
tinues to drop. / , 

In 1973, OPEC accounted for two-thirds of world r 
production and more than half of the free world’s 1 
oil. Ten years later, its share was down to two-fifths, 
providing less than half of the energy needs. 
During this period, non-OPEC production 
rose by 35 percent, mainly because of the North Sea 
boom that benefits Britain and Norway, and higher 
production in Mexico and elsewhere. 

Today, non-OPEC countries account for 67 per- 
cent of the immediately available oil in the world, 
according to estimates by the New York-based ft- 
Iroieum Intelligence Weekly. 
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The signs are that the Shadow OPEC will expand 
its role and continue to reshape OPEC policies into 
next few years. But it is loo early to write off the car 
tel. Ultimately, OPEC— particularly its Arab mem- 
bers— is likely to hold its own. 

"It’s a wail ing gaini*,” .in oil industry analyst 
says. ” If OPEC sticks to its guns, it can win.” 

The current oi 1 ' •[ is predicted to run out in 10 
vrv!»- • n, bm Hie • power of the Arabs will con- 
ti. i* .Th> they hold the world's largest ^ 

ct v’f-n 1 ' ;»■ -iil reserves that could outlast anyo 

then co.jtpetiiv/s. 
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Loyalty double, insiders in troui 




OJL AND POLITICS do make a strange 
mix for the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries. The first tends to 
unite it, the other threatens to divide it. 

Nowhere is this situation more intense 
than in the Middle East', where the 
scheme of things offers no ready or lasting 
solution to mistrust, vwanglings or wars. 

A serious threat to OPEC solidarity 
comes from recalcitrant members like 
Iran and mavericks like Nigeria. Both 
countries time and again have broken 
ranks with the organization, citing com- 
pelling national needs. Iran shows the 
strain ol waging a long, costly war with 
Iraq, another OPEC member, wh i le Nige- 
ria faces cl ashing economic problems. 

Deeper reasons for dissension remain 
rooted jn.the past and in the politics that 

• ff Jhe formation orOPEC in the Iraqi 
capital of Baghdad in I960, initially with 
fcwudi Arabia, Iran. Iraq and Venezuela 
as members. Saudi Arabia, OPEC’s lurg- 
est exporter and prime power broker 
wields a moderating influence on the 
group. Its chief rival is Fran, which ac- 
cuses the Saudis of dominating the carte! 
as well as the world oil scene. 

When Iran led other OPEC members in 
raising oil prices further in 1976, Saudi 
Arabia balked and forced a sharp reduc- 
tion in Iranian oil exports. Three years 
later, the Saudis cooperated with the 
West in adjusting production levels to 
ease a world shortage. 

Algeria, Gabon, Libya and Nigeria 
make up OPEC’s African bloc, which has 
lought Saudi Arabia and its Persian Gulf 
allies-Kuwait, Qatar and the United 
Arab Emirates— over the issue of price 
d inferential or the premium based on su- 
perior African oil and ot her itors. Libya 
is thecartels most controversial member 


Who’s got the reserve: 


(in billion barrels of crude oil} 




Middle East 
total: 370 

billion barrels^^ 
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Rest of world 
total: 310 ‘ 

billion barrel$£^ 


Source: British Pelrafeum PLC 


because it is regarded by other countries 
a:, nn enthusiastic exporter not only of oil 
but also terrorism. 

initiative hastened the 
bn th of OPEC, and this explains Venezu- 
elas rale as a key mediator in recurrent 
conflicts involving members and non- 
members. Venezuela and Ecuador are the 
batin American representatives, while 
Indonesia is the lone Asian member a 
non-aligned country backstopping efforts 
to hold OPEC together. 

Lingering resentments and conflicts 
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The chopsticks stay 


Chinese tighten grip 
on 'versatile sticks’ 


By He Zhou 

Special to WorldPaper 

BEIJING— In its constant search for easily understand- 
able and obviously significant signs of change in the 
"new” China, the foreign press recently thought it had 
found that rarest of journalistic gems— a perfect meta- 
phor; the Chinese, it was reported, were discarding their 
traditional chopsticks in favor of westernized forks and 
knives. 

The truth is somewhat different. Or, as a senior official 
of the All-China Journalists* Association put it: "Hu 
(Yaobang, general secretary of the Chinese Communist 
Party) never said the chopsticks should be discarded. 
That was a misquote.” 

Behind the international .commotion were some re- 
marks Hii made during a recent trip through East 
China. Commenting on the eating habits of the Chinese, 
he said: "We should stop the unhygienic way of eating out 
of common plates, and encourage dividing up- the food by 
using a few knives and forks and a few more plates, eat- 
ing Chinese food in the Western style. In this way we can 
avoid contagious diseases.” . 

Misquote or not, one thing is certain: the Chinese 
are reluctant and will probably never relinquish these 
traditional utensils that they have been using for well 
over 30 centuries. 

Back in the Xia dynasty, according to some historians, 
primitive Chinese stalled using what was called "jia” to 
pluck food. These were tree or bamboo twigs, or some- 
times animal bones, tiiat they could easily get and han- 
dle. The earliest mention of these tools appears in the an- 
cient "Book of Rites,” written more than 3,000 years ago, 
which states: "When eating vegetable soup, you should 
use the jia” 

Whittled and scraped wood and bamboo chopsticks 
were common during the late part of the primitive ago. 
They were the primary means of transferring food to the 
mouth, although hand-feeding had not totally disap- 
peared. 

During the Shang dynasty (17th-llth century B.C.), 
carved and polished ivory and jade chopsticks began to 
appear on the tables of the aristocrats, as a sort of ex- 
treme luxury items that some regarded ns an omen of po- 
litical decline. According to the classical Chinese book 
‘'Historical Records " when King Zhou, the last ruler of 
the Shang dynasty, started to use a pair of ivory chop- 
sticks, his courtier Juzi became greatly worried and pre- 
dicted that the empire would soon collapse as a result of 
the ruler’s extravagance. Five years later, the prediction 
became a reality. 

As civilization advanced, chopsticks became even 
more popular among the settled Chinese farmers. From 
. the first to the fourth century A.D., an enormous variety 
of bronze, iron, gold, silver and lacquer chopsticks were 
used. During that period the name of these utensils 
. changed, from "jia" to "zhu” and then to "kuai.” The last 
name is still used today, and it literally means "facility” 
or happy’ 1 — concepts that many say appropriately ex- 
press the pleasures of eating 
Like other daily necessities, the chopsticks earned a 
symbolic place in Chinese culture.They were a "must" in 
a dowry, meant to encourage the bride to give birth to a 
son early on and smoothly. They were an indispensable 
itinerary object, expressing the wish that the deceased 
would get sufficient food to eat in heaven. And they were 
even symbols' of a person’s unyielding character. Em- 
Xuanzong of the Tang dynasty (816-907 A.D.), it is 
dm historical books, once bestowed a pair of gold chop- 
iclp to his prime minister, Song Jing, as a compliment 
nis unbending personality. There were also chopstick 
P°emsi chopstick quizzes and chopstick dances. 

Although today chopsticks have lost many of their past 
^mbolic functions, they are still one of the essential 
ousehold items in China. When old enough, a child 
marns to use them. 

Clutched betWeen the thumb aqd the forefinger and 
o Pfck hp a large variety of food— from Blippery 
^ peanuts to long soil noodles— chopsticks are not 
easy to manipulate. Their use, says a research re- 
P° rt « involves the movements rf some 30 bone joints and 
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50 muscles in the fingers, palm, elbow and shoulder. 

Despite lack of proof to the allegation that the use of 
chopsticks has enhanced the dexterity of the Chinese 
people, many in table-tennis circles believe that it has 
helped secure the 20-year dominance of the field by the 
pen-grip- racket-holding Chinese players. 

As China opens its doors and Western gadgets start 
coming in, forks and knives begin to show up at some 
Chinese dinner table. But when it comes to the usually 


slippery and minced Chinese dishes, they are of little use 
and pose no serious challenge to the two "versatile 
sticks.” 

That's why, even if the Chinese way of eating is to 
change— substituting the communal dishes with individ- 
ual plates, as advocated by the local press— the chop- 
sticks still have a good chance of holding on. 

He Zhou is a staff writer for China Features in B eying 
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Stockholm. Sweden 

li you have any doubts about the 
growing internationalization of business, 
ask Bjorn Svedberg. lies the chief exec- 
utive ol L.M. Ericsson, ihe fastesi- 
growing information processing 
company in Europe. And a world leader 
in digital telephone switching. 

His company does business in such 
far-flung markets as Britain, the U. S., 
Saudi Arabia, the Republic of Korea 
and Thailand. 

• That's why he and thousands of other 
top executives worldwide use Business 
Week International as a source of accu- 
rate information, expert interpretation 
and unique insight on the last- changing 
world of international business. 

And why both our readers add our 
advertisers agree that one authoritative 
voice stands out dearly above the din of 
worldwide business news. 
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Bhopal’s main revelation 

A vast ignorance \ 


up “ n information sheet on methyl iwy, 
nate which has been sent out to’enrtL 
meat and industry officials, 'rhe six-Z' 
document, prepared after a monffi 
seaich of scientific records, seta ouUfl 
that is known about toxicity and Mir? 
environmental effects. ‘ s 
"No similar earlier incidents of human 
poisomng involving MIC have been re 
prn-Led in medical literature,” the infer, 
million sheet states reas.su rinelv In 
conUict with humid air or water, MIC ran- 
ully changes to less toxic substances. "No 
significan t MIC residues in air, water and 
load can therefore be expected," it bqvr 
B ut the IPCS and IRF1-C voice i 
| th *J t P ro Kiianl women caught in 
the MJC lealt may give birth to deformed 
babies, lliey warn that its effects, which 
include oxygen starvation of the fetus 
can lead to brain damage in embryos 
particularly at later stages of pregnancy." 

tor Dr. Huismans, thejolt to publican- 
science caused by the Bhopal disaster of- 
ters an opportunity for the chemical 
industry and the international organic 
tions to step up their cooperation to help 
developing countries. "You can ask how 
many more chemicals is industry produc- 
ing for which we know just as little” he 
says. "For many of the purely industrial 
chemicals, it is not feasible to carryout 
lull hazard assessment studies! 

We have also seen an explosive 
growth in backyard chemical production 
over the past few years, nut just in big in- 
dustry, which has become very concerned 
nbout safety. Now at the national level, 
c governments are worrying more and 
2 more about such t hings. For us in the in- 
j tei’iiational organizations, the lesson is 
| that perhaps we have to do more to advise 
a countries on preventive measures and 
| make sure they have up-tu-dutc informn- 
J tion and proper training on processes 

i they are likely to meet." 

| Since the IRPTC started work in 1976, 

, j Dr. Huismans has promoted cooperation 
£ with industry in building up the regia- 
ter a data profiles of chemicals. Union 
j J Carbide provided its reports on methyl 
isocyanate immediately after it was 
uskod. 

IRPTC, was the only international nnm " Wb COllld f' n forcea with industry to 

nization officially called in hv i h* i„°i ^ pre ,l^ l '° V(J,, y brief information sheets on 

authorities to advise on ac^on The ^ highly rest- 

IRPTC received at least six nffin'oi ht tlvc chemicals employed in pesticides, for 
quests for Stoll ** eX ? mple ” he 

thorities on the chemical’s nmnpH ,aU " ^S-IRPTC report on methyl Iso- 
technologies in which it is nJL P B j ie *’ would then mark the start of a 

fects, as well as from severs I nth ^ ^ ^ ru, tiul new phase in international coop- 

tries. m SeVeial ° ther coun ' oration, rather than a black day in the 

The IPCS sent a toxicologist to Bhopal ° f thG chemicfll induBtr * 

tior^ 


By Peter Hulm 

Special to WorldPaper 


GENEVA-Chances are you never heard 
or methyl isocyanate before last Decem- 
ber 3, when a poisonous cloud of this gas 
escaped from the Union Carbide plant in 
Bhopal, India, killing 2,500 people in a 
shantytown near the factory 

u " 4i ‘ 200,000 people in the 
Madhya Pradesh town collapsed with 
lung damage, temporary blindness and 
cornea] ulcers caused by the corrosive 
chemical, scientists and industiy officials 
'alike were uncertain of its effects in an 
open environment. Union Carbide’s own 

, °i studies * nt0 chemical’s biologi- 
cal effects has only two items, both from 
almost 20 years ago. 

The chemical, known as MIC, is simi- 
lar to phosgene and it is used to produce 
carbamate pesticides (nerve poisons), 
some drugs and types of plastic foam. But 
MIL. is not in any government list of ma- 
jor pollution hazards. Nor was MIC part 
of the computerized data files held in Ge- 
neva by the International Register of Pb- 
tentially Tbxic Chemicals ORPTO, which 
has compiled profiles of some 450 sub- 
stances important for developing coun- 
tnes mcluding about 160 agrochemicals. 

It s not very surprising," says Jan 
musmans, the Dutch director of IRPTC 
Very few developing countries manufac- 
ture chermcate, particularly pesticides, 
and this chemical is produced in perhaps 
no more than 10 countries anyway." 

And there is yet another reason. "MIC 
is an excellent example of an industrial 
Chemical, something that is not used out- 
side chemical plants ” adds Dr. Huis- 
mans. It is a building block of the 
chemical industry and the only user is the 
industry itself. It was never supposed to 
live a life outside chemical plants, in the 
general environmeht.” 


They didn't know much about the gas. Neither did the scientists. 

But what Union Carbide Com, a US 
company based in Danbury, Connecticut, 
and the scientific world knew about MIC 
and its effects was bad enough. In 1964 
after submitting himself and three col- 
eagues to test doses of MIC, the German 
toxicologist Georg Kimmerle reported 
that even short-term exposure to very low 
eyels proved "unbearable." Most coun- 
tries have set exposure limits in work- 
shops at 0.02 parts per million, about one 
milligram of MIG in a roomful of air. 

need ^pirators to 
the chemical. 

m3?r n t ifc ’’ thet M g°od enough argu- 
. ment tor renouncing file use of MIC? Not TU - 7 

T W “T COming the law yers are coming. .r 

have produced miiiimifrf k^gr^ms had barely dispersed 

Japan, 

U^on Carbide V;: ^ m ^ W/ : ■ 

W®11 as to the diffledfy oSdibgtt’ta newspaper the 

the laboratory due to its acute toxiefty, M^**!^™* fijmiSSSSSbB. 


Address 


96 ( 500 , 000 ).” : - - 

ab?uf«S5S S ’ thelaw y ers typically receive 
eZte® ™ i ° fthe ^“Pensatioii granted by the 
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Argentina’s high-wire act 

Alfonsin tries to avoid withering of da mocracy 


_*L4. 


February !9Mf, Wn rid Riper l’ag<* 13 


"The first year of democracy has been a difficult one for 
Argentina. It began with euphoria, but there has been 
Utile concrete improvement to date. Inflation reached 
an all-time high of 27 per cent per month in September, 
the US$44 billion foreign debt weighs heavily on the 
economy and the recession is deepening 7b date, while 
eight members of the last three juntas arc in jail await- 
ing trial, no military officers have been sentenced " 

—Lot ter from a reader in Argentina 

WorldPaper asked a leading political columnist there to 
assess the situation. 

By Jorge Lozano 

Special to WorldPaper 

BUENOS AIRES— Although it seems there is no cure for 
Argentina’s hardships and the outlook for this year is a 
somber one, nine out of ten Argentines want to keep the 
flowers of democracy fresh. But the democratic system is 
not working fully. There are elements of anarchy and au- 
thoritarianism thriving under the democratic surface 
and, in its 13th month in power, the centrist Radical 
Party administration has not been able to get rid of the 
economic and financial policies inherited from the ousted 
military governments. 

President Raul A 1 tons in’s assistants know that the 
people— especially those in the middle class who voted 
massively for Lhe Radical Party— may start thinking 
that real democracy is just a utopian dream. They know 
that the middle class is fickle in its political thinking and 
reluctant when it comes to accepting the end of cheap 
consumer goods. Populism, still widoly accepted in Ar- 
gentina, docs not tolerate "democratic poverty," even 
though it is clear that the pie to be shared is becoming 
smaller and smaller. 

Under these circumstances, the current administra- 
tion, in order to avoid the premature withering of the na- 
tion's democratic expectations, has been pursuing a 
policy aimed at "psychologically" separating Mr. Alfon- 
8in from the general political "deterioration." Public 
opinion exports surmise Lhut by protecting the charis- 
matic image of the President, Lhe foundations of the sys- 
tem could remain strong. But the idea that Mr. Alfonsin 
is the heart of democracy in Argentina is a risky siinpli- 
cation. 

Wide sectors of the middle class, as well as many intel- 
lectuals, have already started to look for new political al- 
ternatives. Young students and pauperized professionals 
gravitate toward the Intransigent Party, which has 
achieved surprising electoral triumphs at universities, 
and is growing fast in the provincial districts. 

Faced with the polarization of the Left, the so-called 
moderates" after more than half a century of leaning 
toward totalitarian regimes, are searching for their own 
way and gathering around Alvaro Alsogaray who, from 



his seat in Congress, has taken a clear stand against the 
governments erratic positions. The next elections in No- 
vember will see how much political gains the Left and 
the Right have made. 

In the meantime, the military is maintaining a "tacti- 
cal opposition," waiting for a deterioration in the politi- 
cal and economic situation. This is based on the 
expectation of outbreaks of violence, social protests and 
subversive activities that, according to intelligence offi- 
cers, could intensify this year. 

The military is still depressed by its fall from political 
power and the defeat in the Malvinas war with Britain. 
But the officers have remained united in the face of at- 
tacks from the Left and from human rights organiza- 
tions. The weight of the economic crisis has fallen on the 
armed forces, and the 1985 military budget is minimal. 


As a result, more thuu 10,000 officers and enlisted men 
have applied for discharge because of substandard sala- 
ries. 

Beyond all this, Argentina has a major problem: the 
country is not growing as fast as expected. In global 
terms, it has been the Latin American country with the 
lowest rate of growth and the most unbalanced develop- 
ment in the past 20 years. And it is the country with the 
most massive flight of capital: between 1978 and 
1984, Argentina's financial hemorrhage is estimated to 
have amounted to US$40 billion, most of it going to real 
estate, manufacturing and financial investments in 
more than a dozen countries. 

Tbday, Argentina owes more than $60 billion in for- 
eign debt. Under the circumstances, how can a country 
with a work force of only 12 million and an inflation rate 
of more than 700 percent a year, prosper? With no genu- 
ine resources and with obsolete industries and declining 
farm business, what mtyor change could President Alfon- 
sin caiTy out to remedy the economic malaise? The Ar- 
genti nes don’t have the answer. 

Jorge Lozano is a political columnisl for the daily Tiempo 
Argentina, published in Buenos Aires 
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This handsome calendar is lavishly illustrated with old photos and 
engravings which reflect the world's diversity of cultural tradition. Each 
month brings a new theme based upon an important cultural or 

religious motif. 

The Woiid Calendar is truly the first international calendar printed in six 
languages— English, French, German, Spanish, Arabic and Japanese. 

Includes: 

• Holidays of the worlds five major religions— Christianity, Judaism, 
Islamism, Hinduism, Buddhism— in six languages. 

• National and bank holidays of a hundred nations. 

, • Each weekday and month in six languages. 

• Each photo caption in six languages. 

• An International Time Zone map. 

• English radio broadcast frequencies throughout the world. 

• And an index to help you find, understand and teach celebration days 
throughout the globe. 


Makes Each Day An International Adventure 


World Catendar/WoiidPaper Please send (1) calendar at US$12.00 {including air mall 
44 Kilby Street postage^ 

Boston, MA 02109 , (ISA Please send ~ ~ calendars at US$10.00 each (Including 

air mall postage). . 

Check enclosed. 

Charge my credit card. Visa Master Charge 

Card No.’ — Expiration Date 


Address. 


Country; 
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A solitary mosque tells 
many things in Cordoba 




By Mochtai Lubls 

Associate Editor in Southeast Asia 

MADRID— On Lop of a hill on the out- 
skirts of Pedro Abad village, about 40 ki- 
lometers from the southern Spanish city 
of Cordoba, there stands a mosque, the 
Mezquita Basharat. heralding a new in- 
vasion of Spain by Islam. 

But this time the Islamic invasion is 
peaceful and gentle, completely different 
from the first Moslem incursion into 
Spain between the years 711 and 716, led 
•■by Moorish leader Tbriq ibn Ziyad, from 
whom present-day Gibraltar derived its 
name. The second invasion has not raised 
any call to arms among the Spanish Cath- 
olics because it has become possible in 


WorldMarketPlace 


light of a new I aw that recognizes freedom 
of religion of any persuasion in Spain. 

The mosque was built about two years 
ago by the Ahmadiyya Mission, led by a 
gentle and soft-spoken Pakistani imam 
named NaBir. He lives in the mission sta- 
tion with hts wife and teenage daughter, 
who goes to school in the village. The 
daughter is bright-eyed and vivacious, 
and her presence may very well have 
helped to generate a lot of goodwill and 
tolerance toward the mosque among the 
villagers. 

When I asked the iman how the mis- 
sion was doing, he smiled, and com- 
mented that perhaps the greatest 
obstacle to getting Spaniards to become 
Moslems is their habit of drinking alco- 


holic beverages. (In Islam, there are in- 
junctions against imbibing alcoholic 
drinks.) I assumed he might be right, not 
only in Spain but also in such countries as 
France and Italy, where wine-drinking is 
a strongly rooted tradition at mealtime. 


However, I heard from Nasir’s assi* 
tant that the local residents have been 
^coming to the mosque lo listen to the 
imam explain the Islamic religion. Al- 
though there have been no converts in the 
last two years, Uie imii'rii feels happy with 
the rapport he and his mosque have es- 
tablished with the villagers, 

H The mosque, a lonely outpost of Islam 
speaks very much about the new Spain. It 
reflects the democratization of Spain not 
only in politics but even more impor- 
tantly in its culture. It also speaks a lot 
about the Spanish people themselvesand 
about the gentle imam, Nasir, and his 
family. 

Amid the conflict and violence around 
the world today, the community of ftdro 
Abad demonstrates that it is possible for 
different people and different religions to 
coexist peacefully. 

MochtarLubis is a newspaper editor in In- 
donesia 
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TWENTY-SIX CHANCES TO SHAKE UP YOUR L IFE 

i| BIG MONEY 

y can come your way very soon when you play Germany’s 

8 oldest GOVERNMENT GUARANTEED 

NORDWESTDEUTSCHE KLASSENI JYlTFRiF 

S starting April 1985, It lasts 6 months.The odds are 

? unbelievable! 

a 147.461 gua ranteed winners of only 40Q.00Q tickets sold 

q Every third ticket a sure W(NNEft. 1 

CC We have raised our total payout to a record-high of 

? 133 MILLION D-MARK 
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JOBHUNTING? 

Professionals do you want to work In 
the USA? People from 67 countries 
use our job search service. Write for in- 
formation and an Introduction form. 
PAM II 

2730 San Pedro NE, Suite H 
Albuquerque, N.M. 87110 USA 

For air mall response, please send 3 in- 
ternational reply coupons, available at 
your post office. 


YOU CAN PREVENT WWIII 
Be a World Citizen! 

Send for World Citizen Garry 
Davis' new, exciting, scholarly 
book WORLD GOVERNMENT, 
READY OR NOT! Over 400 pages 
fully Indexed. Only US$18.95 post- 
age paid. (For air mail add 
US$6.00.) 

Checks payable to Juniper Ledge 
Publishing Co.. POB 381. Sor- 
rente. ME 04677 USA. 


SELL TO AMERICA 

The dollar Is strong and American companies are Import- 
ing more than ever. 

The best time to export to the U.S. Is now. You need to find 
American customers and to contact them directly with In- 
formation about your products. The secret Is to use the 
NEW WORLD TRADE DATA SYSTEM which makes It possi- 
ble to accurately pin-point potential customers. 

Contact us for tree Information on how you can best take 
advantage of the American Import possibilities. ^-=5$ 

WORLD TRADE DATA SYSTEMS. INC. (Q^O 
TEL: (617)542-7833 ; TLX: 3^0607 
■ 241 Northern Avenue, Boston, M A 02210, U.S.A. Wortfl 

1 Trade Information* 
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Strategic Implementation 
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BANKING & INVESTMENT repnara 
tali vos wanted. Good commissions, IBB- 
WP, 73 Now Bond Street, London Wl, 
England. 

JAPANESE LADIES make wonderful 
fVienda. Let us introduce you to on Orien- 
tal for friendship, marriage. $3 brings 
photos, descriptions, application. Japan, 
Box 1027-WP, Ornnuevule, CA 05662 
USA. • 

For Sale 

SURPLUS PLANTS 
OXYGEN-NITROGEN- 
ARGON 

25 T per day (750 Meter) 

75 T per day (2250 Meter) 
Modern liquid 
Excellent condition 
LOW PRICES 
FINANCING AVAILABLE 
Nicolai, Joffe Corp. Dept WP, 
9171 Wllahlre, Beverly Hills, 
California 90210, USA, 

Telex 67-463B. 


International Escorts 
USA 

Head Office 

330 West 56th Street, NYC 10019 
212-765-7896 212-765-7754 

Multilingual escorts available locally, 
nationally and Internationally 

MAJOR CREDIT CARDS AND CHECKS 
ACCEPTED. 

Private membership available. 

This award-winning service has bew 
featured as the top & most exclusive 
Escort Service by US ft International 
news madia Including radio andTV, 


DOUBLE YOUR MONEY in the 

coming years with Diversified 

Companies Trust SHARES the 
WINNERS of the Coming Years. 
DIVERSIFIED COMPANIES 
TRUST. (USA) 

SHARfe Unite of US$1,000/ 
5.000/10,000 (Also available in 
SPRS, DM, YEN, £ /STLO) 
Backed by mulli -diversified 
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Crude-Oil, Dulch Flowers 
Exporte.etc. 

TAX FREE DIVIDENDS: 

22 PERCENT per 12 Months 
Payable anywhere and Discretion 
Guaranteed. 

For details how to become a Shaie- 
Holder please contact: 
Representative?,’ DCT Corporation. 


P.O.Box 222 
NL2100AE . . 
HEEMSTEDE 
NETHERLANDS 
Ttel: (3D-23-29I960 
Telex,* 41332 
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Nuclear scorpions, carefully touching 


WHEN US SECRETARY of State George Shultz and 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko huddled over a 
fire in frosty Geneva in early January, one of the local 
newspapers, the Tribune de Geneve, hit the streets with 
a headline filling the front page: "La Guerre d’Etoile 
Rendez-vous a Geneve”— "Star Wars Meeting in Ge- 
neva.” 

This was about the most dramatic light one could cast 
on an event which was, despite all the desperate journal- 
istic scrutiny and attention, much more symbol than sub- 
stance, more sizzle than steak. 

The negotiating teams from both sides put up an im- 
pressive united front in resisting the overtures of the 
press and announcing only at the end simply a resump- 
tion of the arms control talks which had been broken off 
for 13 months. 

When one of the "pool reporters”— that small group 
chosen at random from all those accredited to witness the 
principals at different public events and report every- 
thing seen and heal'd back to their colleagues— tried to 
buttonhole Gromyko at a cocktail reception, he reported 
that the Soviet diplomat held up his hand and said, "No 
fair.” The term could have well applied to all the profes- 
sional reporters present. 

The press was reduced to chronicling only the most ba- 
sic of events— how much time did the negotiating teams 
spend together on Tuesday morning, where did they sit 
and wbb one or another principal grinning or grimacing 
when he got out of his car?— and sporty speculation. 

Indeed, there were 700 press people accredited to the 
talks and reduced to this position, reportedly the largest 
number of foreign press ever in Geneva with the excep- 
tion of the occasion of Japanese Emperor Hirohito's visit 
several yeai*s ago. 

Only 12 of this total number were Russian, press men 
from Tbss, Izvestia nnd Novosti. The disparity in num- 
bers— a dozen Soviet journalists and 688 from the US, 
Western Europe, Japun and other countries, bespeaks 
the difference in priority, in press practice and also, one 
must suppose, in economic system between the Soviets 
and the West. 

But to put the stylized Geneva talks into proper per- 
spective is not to indulge in the hnppy talk of a break- 
through or even the more prudent intimation of n door 
newly ajar. Consider the written words of wise man 
Henry Kissinger, on the eve of the meeting, directed to the 
newly formed Reagan team in Washington; "The begin- 
ning of wisdom is to admit— however painful this may be 
in the light of previous announcements— that the admin- 
istration is now involved in an essentially irrevocable 
process indistinguishable in substance from what used to 
tecalled detente.” 

Adiflerent macro-political slant was put on things by a 
retired rear admiral in the US Navy, Eugene Carroll Jr., 
on hehalf of the private Center for Defense Information 
Group, in a paper pointing out that in the time while 



Shultz and Gromyko were meeting, the US was building 
five or six new nuclear weapons a day, and the Soviets the 
same. 

The talks were such as to breed and foster illusions. 
But the very nature of the issue under discussion should 
inhibit this. 

American physicist J. Robert Oppenheimer, director of 
the Manhattan Project which developed the first atomic 
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bomb, later described the nuclear protagonists as "two 
scorpions in a bottle, each capable of killing the other, but 
only at risk of his own life.” The analogy might be taken a 
step further. Scorpions have to eat in order to live, and in 
so doing they are growing all the time . 

Pretty soon they may be touching, because they're run- 
ning out of room or of oxygen inside that bott le to do any- 
thing else. That's what Geneva was all about— to ensure 
the touch is not fatal. 

New tenants 
in an old building 

There was another activity going on in Geneva this _ 
January, with precious little attention and fanfare com- 
pared to the Shultz-Gromyko meeting, but just as much 
significance for long-term global interests. 

This was the launching of the new "World Commission 
on Environment and Development,” set up under UN ini- 
tiative butapart from the UN itself, under the leadership 
of Mrs. Gro Harlem Brundtland, former prime minister 
of Norway. 

• This commission, with 22 members frorri as many 
countries, has an awesome task during its projected 
three -year lifetime, based, in its own words, on "a convic- 
tion that it is possible to build a future that is more pros- 
perous, more just and more secure because it rests on 
policies and practices that are both ecologically and eco- 
nomically sustainable.” 

Its guiding principles seem to a layman simple 
enough: First, that despite all the attention on environ- 
mental protection in recent years, it has been a losing 
battle, especially in the developing countries. Second, 
that the assumption that environmental protection 
comes at the expense of economic development-and that 
therein lies the dilemma-is dead wrong, for indeed 
there is growing evidence to the contrary. And thus the 
happy conclusion that the better the quality of environ- 
mental protection, the better the chances for economic 

development * ; . , , b . j 

The commission ia m its organizational phase. But its 
early rumblings; and rhetoric are all refreshingly 

straightforward and decidedly hard to ignore. 

Much of the commission's work plan is based oh the 
idea that environmental issues are ever piore subject tfc 


the era of international interdependence, and must be 
addressed accordingly. The evidence cited for this conclu- 
sion is persuasive: "—Pollution problems that were 

once largely local, impacting throughout a water basin or 
airshed are now regional and even global in scale (e g 
acid rain involving the entire continents of North Amer- 
ica and Europe). 

"—Environmental effects that once appeared obvious, 
are now seen to be insidious and uncertain, slowly chang- 
ing ecological systems critical to economic development 
and life itself (e.g. the dispersion of certain chemicals 
globally and their concentration in water systems and 
food chains). 

"—Acute episodes of reversible damage that were once 
thought to affect mainly the current generation, are now 
seen to seriously affect the health and welfare of genera 
tions to come (e.g the debates on the loss of genetic re- 
sources, deforestation and radioactive waste disposal).” 

The membership has a tingling heart as well as head. 
The "environmental” issues that they will address range 
from the rich man's problem of nuclear arms at one ex- 
treme to the poor man’s one of overcrowded cities at the 
other: 

"It is,” says the Commission, "the poorest countries 
which most lack the technical and financial resources to 
protect the environment and ecological basis of their cul- 
ture's economic development. It is the poor within these 
countries, compelled by their diminished environment 
and aspirations, who stream in ever increasing numbers 
into slums and squatter areas in and around major settle- 
ments. In these slums and squatter areas, a new and 
cruel cycle of cause and effect occurs, where new environ- 
ment and settlement problems are created. In all cases, it 
is the poor who usually suffer first and the most.” 

The group is establishing new offices in a very old 
building in Geneva, a green-colored arc on the edge of 
Lac Leman near the city's most stylish hotels. It is the 
Palais Wilson, named after Woodrow Wilson and home of 
the League of Nations from 1920 on. 

The Commission’s cause is as important as that of the 
Palais' first tenant The League of Nations died of its own 
ineffectiveness after 26 years. The Commission will self-' 
destruct after three years. 


Where walking 
is unorthodox 
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A friend who recently moved from Boston, the epitome 
of the socially conservative East Coast of the US, to Los 
Angeles, symbol of the wide open West, writes about one 
telling difference: 

"1 used to feel guilty asking somebody to drive out to 
Concord 18 miles from Boston, just to come over. It was a 
long drive, and people were reluctant to do it Here, peo- 
ple will drive at the drop of a hat They will drop by even if 
it’s 40 minutes by car. It means nothing The cor is, wbII, 
an extension of the home. Didyou know that Lob Angeles 
issues more jaywalking violations to pedestrians than al- 
most all East Coast cities combined? Apoliceraan issuing 
jaywalking citations in Harvard Square would be 
laughed at. But here it is the rage, an earnest matter for 
law enforcement. 

"The roles have switched here: It is the automobile 
which is the natural form- of locomotion; walking is an 
unorthodox custom which must be carefully regulated.” 

Making itself heard 

Forty years ago the residents of Dresden in what was 
then Nazi Germany thought themselves secure from the 
dreaded Allied bombing attacks. The city's famous build- 
ings, its opera house, its place in cultural history gave the V: 
Dresdener the feeling of immunity the like of those -in 
Paris, Florence or Kyoto, Japan. The British and 400 US 
bombers that firebombed the city on Feb. 13, 1945, caused 
thouBandB of deaths (estimates range from 35,000 to 
100 ,000) and the near total destruct ion of the city. 

This year, on the anniversary of that raid, the people of 
Dresden raised their immunity flag once more. The city’s 
famed Semper Opera House has been rebui It down to the 
last detail, and opened with a performance of Maria von 
Weber’s "Freischiietz” by its opera company, the 
Staatskapelle. 

. This was ttie last opera performed before the raid— and 
appropriately has as its theme the condemnation ,of war. 
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A S^ nce at jhe graph will tell you what a new 
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Business Week, Forbes was judged to be overall 

aS% “ f ° r BmineSS W “ k 

readers were asked which of the 

f ■ eSt u he 6X01161116111 of business, 
Forbes had twice the scores of the other two. 

And when asked which of the three stands for 

with S?' 71% na J med Forbes ' compared 
‘ Th ; E for f ortun c and 7% for Business Week. 

oast fiftL^v ^ “i 10 ™ SUrveys done 0V6r the 
past fifteen years showing that more officers in 

big business read Forbes regularly than either 
fortune or Business Week 

As the graphs so eloquently show Forbes is 

effective executives.- If you 
want to reach this elite 
not dnly is it good busi- 
ness for you to put your 

advertising in Forbes, 
it s bound to be good 
for your business. 




I Mideast \ 
intral banks] 
hold 1 per 
cent of all 
gold above 

the ground 

LD IS no longer the sov-| 
[gn commodity that | 
:d cautious Arab inves- I 
The flight from gold I 
■ks a turning point in I 
Gutf mentality. In | 
rt. the Arabs don't I 
it gold, anymore. E 

ut of an estimated total I 
33,022, 100.000 I 
ces of gold existing I 
ve the ground, dating I 
it perhaps to Cain and I 
I, Arab Central Banks I 
1 some 3, 1 20.000 [ 
ces. according to the I 
st figures released by I 
International Monetary | 
d (IMF). Speaking of I 
Middle East. Iraq, in I 
ition, had 4.14 million I 
ces in 1977, well be- I 
the September 1980 I 
f war; and Iran another I 
2 million ounces in I 
2, two years following I 
war. Both Baghdad | 
Tehran must have sub- I 
tially depleted by now I 
r gold reserves. 1 

lose official figures, I 
irtheless, do not re- I 
t total Arab gold assets | 
□eluding private Arab I 
lers, that is. No gold I 
:rl in the United I 
ss, the United King- I 
or the Middle East | 
ted even to venture a i 
is on what appeoxi- I 
J^y privatc Arab fticr- I 
it| ‘would be hoarding I 
old. These experts at- 1 
He their evasiveness to 1 
omputcrizcd. sophis- I 
ed system whereby I 
Brs can today buy or I 
gold just on a push of a I 
buttons, as well as to I 
t and other secrecies. I 

is, however, safe to I 
me that by and large 1 
Arabs are jetisoning I 
’ precious metal. Be- I 
5 the natural causes of I 
r inflation, stronger I 
ecovery, of oversupply I 
Sold (resulting in an I 
hang of 11.2 million I 
*s a year) , and a rein- I 
rated dollar, there are, I 
heless, reasons inher- I 
o the Gulf proper. The I 
muing drop in the. I 
! of oil has reduced | 
nue which was a major 1 1 
db of gold demand, in- I 
rt iy, through private I 
f speculators, traders I 
investors. Dwindling I 
Jjjum income has also I 
nk liquidity assets in I 
f countries and scores I 
merchants were | 
polled to sell their gold I 
■ngs m order to flush 
M *7 cash flow into 
derations. Saudi oil 
^7« for example, have I 
“ to around $42 W1I- 
“auaUy from SI 02 I 
n three years ago. I 

yS A. ^ fiddlc East I 
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Dollar plunges on, 
gold firms 

^dnesda v hTnaM Ti? 6 d ° llar wen * ,nto a nosedive early 

riaiy chief said central KPV 11 trad, ? g America’s mon- 

P»”"8 ^e SS5S££53£ S'"' en ° Ughl " 0p - 
-JteKSsr ,he »-m w »b„ 

prl «s. meanwhile, '.were firming. The. dollar, after 

Si I fttoi!?,::. r °/ '?&*'**** SS « 

" eni free-fall Wednesday. By mid- moraine It had inci 
more 13 pennlngs i against the West German Mark, 35 cen- 

the / rench Franc and 28 hall an Lire. Against 
iin f Br r llish Fou “ d » the US currency dropped more than 5 
cents from Tuesday' s ml daf ter noon all-time high. 

It Is one big panic, there Is no other word for If, said a 
dealer In London, speaking of condition he remain anonym- 
ous* 

Dealers said rumours abounded that European Central 
™ Ut,lng the Bank of E 11 Bland, had Intervened In the 
™ et ; rumours could not be confirmed. “But they 

Pfln!VrSA be f0rC * US federal rescrve boa^d,, chairman 
Paul Volckers remarks to a congressional committee Tues- 

He said that, despite what some government officials have 
said. Central Bank Intervention to sell currency and thus 
flood the market could be useful In setting exchange rates. 
But others were more cautious. “I think It’s Just that the 
* co " ectlon ,s needed, a London dealer 
said. This will provide a new base for the markets to start 
from. At mid morning Wednesday, one dollar bought; 

“ 3-3425 West German Marks, down from Tuesday's late 
European rate of 3.4725, which was a 13-year high. 

— 2.8425 Swiss Francs, down from 2.9310, a 10-year 
high. 

— 10.2600 French francs down from 10.6145, an all-time 
high 

— 3.8850 Dutch Guilders, down from 3.9390, a 13-year 
high. 

— 2,139.00 Italian Lire, down from 2,750.00 an all-time 
high 

— 1.3915 Canadian Dollars, down from I.40P. 

In London, the British Ponnd'Was quoted at 1.0900 Doll- 
ars, compared with 1.0470 late Tuesday. 

Earlier, the Dollar had been steady during Ibe trading 
day. In Tokyo, the Dollar inched higher to close at 261. 10 
Yen from Tuesday’s 260.85. Later, in London, the dollar 
was quoted at 258.50 Yen. 

Gold prices benefited from the Dollar's weakness. At mid 
morning Wednesday, the city’s five major bullion dealers 
fixed a recommended 303.00 dollars at a troy ounce. 

In Zurich, the noon bid price also was 290.00 Dollars, up 
from 285. 50 late Tuesday. Earlier, in Hong Kong, gold rose 
2.83 to close at a bid 288.92. Silver was quoted I q London 
Wednesday at a bid price of 5. 73 Dollars a troy ounce, up 
from Tuesday’s 5.62. 
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Foreign Currency 


Days 

Thurs. 

Frl. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Currency | 

DM 

3.3217 

3.3485 

3.3900 

3.4515 

3.4725 

FF 

10.1555 

10.2425 

10.355 

10.5450 

10.6145 

YEN 

261.00 

261.35 

262.50 

260.85 

259.50 


3.48 ? 


m 


DM against $ 


FF against $ 


10.80 

10.70 

10.60 

10.50 

10.40 

10.30 

10.20 

10.10 

262.500 
262.000 

261.500 
261.000 

260.500 
260.000 

259.500 
259.000 



Wed. Thur. Frl. Mon. Tues. 


Yen against $ 


I '! 
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LONDON (AP) — Late gold 
prices In US dollars per troy 
ounce: 

London 290.00 bid 

Paris 293.45 fixed 

Frankfurt 292.90 fixed 

Zurich 290150 bid 


Hong Kong 288.92 bid 


Friday Monday Wednesday] 


Market 
London 
Zurich 
Hoag Kong 


298.40 

298.25 

closed 


284.25 

283.25 
285.00 


285.75 

285.20 

286.09 


Louden 290 


nTV-W 285 

IvV-H Zurich 


Hong bag 



Friday 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Gold in 
Jordan 


AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
Wednesday 27 February 1985 
were as follows: 

18 ct.. JD3.050 per gramme 
21 cl.. JD3.500 per gramme 
24 ct.. JD4.200 per gramme 
One kilogramme (9999) JD 
3975.000 

Ounce JD. 1 30. 500 

Gold Sterling.... JD 28.500 
(Gentral Bank) 

Rqshadi Pound... JD 25.500 
(seven gramme) 

Source: Yousff Abu Sara 
Jewellers, Amman. 


What Money Earns in Foreign Currencies 


Carre acy 
Period 

US $ 

DM 

FF 

SF 

Dili 

Yea 

1 M 

1 ll/U 

5 3/4 

18 9/16 

5 5/16“ 

6 7/8 

6 1/4 

2 M 

9 

5 5/16 

18 13/16 

6 

7 1/16 

6 5/16 

3 M 

9 5/16 

6 1/8 

11 1/16 - 

6 1/8 

7 3/16 

-- 6 3/8 

C M 

9 13/16 

6 7/16 

11 7/16 

4 1/16 

7 1/4 

6 5/16 

» M 

II 3/16 

f III 

H S/8 

3 13/K 

7 5/16 

6 S/16 

12 M 

16 1/2 . 

t nut 

.11 13/16 

3 7/1 

7- 7/16 

6 5/16 

2 Yean 

II 1/1. 

7 1/8 

— 





3 'Years 

II 1/2 

7 3/8 ‘ 



__ 

_ 


4 Year* 

11 7/8 

7 5/8 

— i 

— • 

- 

* 

5 Years 

12 1/2 

7 3/4 

— 

— 
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StcrUic 
Ftoiid 
14 3/16 
14 5/16 
14 S /]< 
13 11/16 
13 1/4 
13 I/I« 
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Iraq and Turkey sign agreement 

BAGHDAD (Opens) — Iraq and Turkey signed an 


.crude OTer Turkish territory to Mediterranean ports. 


Work on the project will begin In mid- 1985 and should be 
completed within 18 months. 


. ne " Pifdipe. running parallel to the existing one. will 
Ion”?? * ° e * forl c *P»«lty across Turkey to 1.5 mill- 


Tali' Ai*ESf? JE ft*?*! hy Ira< J | 011 Minister Qasslm 
Alptemodn* W * nd Turkish Flnanc ® Minister Ahmet Kurtcebe 

^ r v a a b sio S n ateIlite wil1 check foreign cultural 

Kr™ isstl-fi saunas 

*<• 

t? en f h an d I ^puden “ now”” “form* 

Shaer said the Arabsat system represented an imnortant 
turning point for Joint Arab action In cnltural affairs. 

. W0 ^ d ® Dhance the potential of radio and 

adutlnm f 5 fi Arab wrW anrf Improve commu- 

nications between rural and urban areas. 

Locomotives for Saudi railway line 
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erXimS*.™! i'?«ed to™™. 4 — ■ 

two cities. 10 |0 °“ s ralB ® running between the 
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Third 3 Wo!]/ 0 ' ATab petrochemical «Ports to 

Sgiiiilzatloii^™^ Arab ®f the 

HiS’S 

Alillritici nn an —II 1 ■ . . . 


mSSKS ^jeenel her.. he „c,mm.nd.d the 


— — - — uses, 

hdi' I.*' M ST '»'«»« being 

thinking on ener.^^H hi«f^? lda P® "*™>work for Arab 
Arab energy JESLStJt* 9 C0 ‘° rd,Mte . re,atlons 

Yanbu petrochemical company beeins 
export programme y g ns 


Company!/ Yanpet)* has IauT£hed a hJVi*!i 1,bl1 Petrochen “ lca l 
with the shipment ofl 300 h t^ nn L f „ r fi eXp ^ r ‘ gramme 
fhylene. ’ U0 tonnBS of Iow density polye- 


-arsajssajESia vr* 

tion capacity of455.noa tnn^nrJ^ aB a 5J?** produc- 
nes of ethylene ilvenl. J.nc aaa 220,000 ton- 


nes of ^yiene glycoi MS fllTftZ * thy 'ff n * *«- 


^f eria to give million in drought 


*a ^l^^ra^St-rtrlckeia *° V 0uni $tf aim ° n 

cording to f9<£ l ^^SSLS^ !*J» - 


f®™f r t Jr S fi° n d ®™8 r ‘Caution characteristic of Iran- Iraq war’ 

lO the I hlTU World WASHINGTON ( Star) — Assess- Hi 


middle east 



ififi Worw m i 8t * S are ,orecaatin 9 a 190 5 recovery for the 
an a88e88ment by the Overseas Deve- 
lopment Institute aays most of the poor nations will still 
Lf£- each pr0 " r0C8a8 l°n levels. Vigorous Asia is an ex- 







amparatlvely better performance by Asia and a few African nations 
strain relations between the developing nations? 
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in industrial growth — future 


By Anthony Denton 


MOST MAJOR international 
agencies now publish economic 
forecasts For the developing 
countries, on which policymak- 
ers, both public and private, base 
many of their decisions. 

Most of these forecasts, by or- 
ganizations such as the Internat- 
ional Monetary Fund, the Orga. 
nization for Economic Co-oper- 
ation and Development (OECD), 
the United Nations and the 
World Bank, agree that develop- 
ing countries will recover during 
1985 to the rate of growth they 
enjoyed in the 1970s. 

But the London- based Over- 
seas Development Institute, par- 
tly financed by the British Gov- 
ernment and partly by 1 private do- 
nations, has made a comparative 
study of all the main forecasts on 
economic prospects for the deve- 
loping world, and it says the 
underlying message adds up to 
bad news. 

The Institute, set up 25 years 
ago to promote exchange of in- 
1 or mat! on on economic and so- 
oial development, says al- 
though the Third World can ex- 
peel a return to 1970s expan- 
sion, it will not have the one or 
two years of above average 
growth which normally follows a 
deep recession. 

^ wiU, therefore, remain 
worse off than before the 1970s 
economic downturn. 

International financial organl- 
SW* “ini-boom 
SSL,*® lnd “ strfal world has en- 
joyed over the past two years is 
coming to an end. 

, Jb® institute says both indus- 

' ret.fr d ^? l0 ? il1 * "©rids Will 

retura to sluggish growth 
rates during the next few 
SSSZ a f. assuming no mafor 
nSSSS « , international or 
Snlu M f.. policie8 i, “aintain them 
during the next five years.” 


times ahead. The institute notes 
that in 1983, most forecasters 
were wrong about the rate of 
growth of imports by the indus- 
trial world, and even now ( with 
the exception of UNCTAD) the 
forecasters have had to revise 
their estimates upwards to 9 per 
cent for 1984. 


for their relative low growth 
now. 


The pattern throughout the 
developing world is not. how- 
ever. an even one. The Institute 


says there is a persisting div- 
ergence among different groups, 


This Is almost entirely due, the 
Institute says, to the boom in the 
United Stales. This boom is 
nearly over, and the rate of in- 
crease is expected to fall back to 

I9?5 r CCm ° VOr the wllo,e of 


whether they are classified by 
area or economic characteristic. 


“This means," the Institute 


for developing countries to bene- 
fit either from the growth in to- 
tal import demand or industrial 
countries, or from an increase in 
their market share, is nearly 
past. 1 

Even the oil- rich developing 
nations will be slowing down in 
the coming years. The Institute 
says that demand by OPEC coun- 
tries for Imports is expected to 


|row slowly or even to fall in 


. S® r ® sult is ^al growth In 
E? r J d i tr ? de ’ which is expected to 
£11 ,' n 7, < 5 Mnt in '*”■ will 

rail to 5-5.5 per cent in 1985, 
and will probably be less In sub- 
sequent years.” 


Anaiyslsts agree that while 

8r0win 8 in Indus- 
trialized world, growth In the 

» in l world ln recent 

has been disappointing. 


ThTSf y w eX ^ Ct 1984 to Show a 
World growth of around 3 


.. — — ui aiuuna 3 

^“Ht; while 1985 might show 
a modest increase to 4 per cent. 


Bank ls more op- 
^mstic, but even it does not ex- 
pect an increase of developing 
world output beyond 4.5 Mr 

f«m’i and °* pects this figiire^to 
^ c “ a J. n “ uc h the same over the 
next few years. 


The other mafor conclusion 

SiiaSB^tHT |5SS 

the first lastalment of * 2 . s miiu A . ... ; . .. different areas. 


j-JS 8 ’ s f ys th® Institute, repre- 
S Af^nificant worsening of 


a "isa* ™uM b. , d . 
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Spyiet economic delegation in : Baghdad 

»»d iW of fields ml her. 
operation In (be ilwrslfying co- 

^legation, Ud by thi dobiitv 


This { trend first became an- 

ES&^iMs 

did far. better than most forecast- 
ers thought possible. 
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jneir products. They also ink* 
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Power. 


has the Third World 

S hl Wi! h l boo,n when it 
waa mt Juat as hard as the rest of 

Instltm W ^ lh8 re ® essi °n? The 
this situation Is 

historically unusual.” 

Jt • believes the develbnino 
countries, failed to heed P 22 

YriadK i l8nall i of the “Id- 

197 0a, and continued to seek ra- 

5™re h ^i en the industrial 

Jt?telt^LT, nning to U «t>ten 
wie* !L“ d 110,0 Queues' in the 
, West were starting to lengthen. 


Latin America performed 
poorly in 1983. will output fall- 
ing. and Africa was stagnant that 
year. But all of Asia exceeded 
expectations. 

Figures for 1984 are expected 
jo show slight growth for both 
Latin America and Africa, and 
the forecasters expect a slightly 
better performance in 1 985. The 
Asian countries are expected to 
keep on growing nt 5-6 percent. 

The comparatively good per- 
formance by Asia and the poor 
one of Africa and Latin America 
is a new feature, and one which, 
the Institute fears, could lead to 
strained relations between deve- 
loping nations. 

Looking ahead, the Institute 
notes that both the IMF and the 
OECD expect the price of prim- 
ary produce to rise ( by about 6 
por cent), while other organiza- 
tions such os UNCTAD expect a 
fall in real terms. 

This lack of a clear forecast is 
a matter for concern, as "the 
divergence of price expectations 
is another serious source of un- 
certainty for developing coun- 
tries attempting to estimate (heir 
future capacity to import.” 

In its conclusions, the Over- 
seas Development Institute 
makes the point that all these 
forecasts are talking about peo- 
ple, and their economic hopes 
and aspirations. 

Both UNCTAD and the World 
Bank, it notes with approval, 
take a very serious view of the 
social consequences of slow 

growth, such as unemployment 
and reductions in education, 
training and health programmes. 

The Institute Is also not satis- 
fied that sufficient notice is be- 
ing taken by some forecasters 
the vast mountain of Third 
World debts. 

It says they assume the debt 
crisis has reached a stable solu- 
tion; the IMF, however, sees a 
need for another major renego- 
tiation of debt this year or early 


next, and believes this wiU P ut 9 
severe strain' ’ on the inter- 
national system and the lending 
banks. 


^‘sorne of 

& Jnrtfia- of debt repaSent ■ 
T °* theUeflbrta 

*F owth during 
. and the cost OfW- 

vicing those de^ts is one reason 


• . The Institute also notes that 
the World Bank says that som® 
of the worst hit debtors could « 
“in and out of financial difficul- 
ties for the rest of the J 980s and 
beyond." 


(Compass Features) 
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WASHINGTON ( Star) — Assess- 
ments by a panel of Middle East 
experts of the Irun-Iraq war 
range from an observation that 
•the end of the war is in sight” 
to the caution that events have 
taken a new turn in the past year 
with an escalation to newer and 
more sophisticated technolo- 
gies creating renewed threats to 
US interests in the Middle East. 


Views expressed at a lorum 
co-sponsored by the Middle East 
Institute and the World Affairs 
Council of Washington had, 
however, one common charac- 
teristic:- caution. 


"It seems to me the Iranians 
are... beginning to open up a 
few options for a possible set- 
tlement,” concluded Dr Gary 
Sick, former Middle East and 
Gulf specialist for the National 
Security Council, and author of 
'All Fall Down,' a book about the 
United States and the Iranian re- 
volution, to be published in 
April. 


The last year marked a drama- 
tic turn in the war, Sick stated, 
for in mid- 1984 Iran shifted its 
war strategy. Iran decided to 
freeze the level of hostilities in 
an effort to sustain a war of at- 
trition. ‘At the same time,' he 
observed, ‘Iran showed a much 
greater willingness to turn to the 
‘quiet diplomacy of the United 
Nations. ' 


‘This it seems to me. is a ma- 
jor step forward ... and they 
have gone on from that to other 
aspects. The end of the war is in 
sight,' Sick asserted. 


Observations of forum moder- 
ator David Ignatius, Wall Street 
Journal diplomatic correspon- 
dent, were philosophical: ‘It's 
possible that over (he past five 
years what we learned was to 
uve with crisis and tolerate a 
greater degree or instability und 
a continuing level of threat to 
American interests, * he said, in 
Introducing the subject and parti- 
cipants. 


e i,.^ hnt L bcBan as a Hghl infunlry 
siugrest between matched armies 
nas bec° m e in the last year and a 
nair a very sophisticated en- 
gagement involving very ad- 
S d technology - according to 
woffrey Kemp, senior fellow 
special assistant for Con- 
g?f*j onaI Affairs, Georgetown 
Centrc f°r Strategic 
and International Studies. 


chSSS, ref erred to ‘not just 
1 woa P° ns * but perhaps 
EJPf s . l & n| ficanl. . . very ad- 
licuS? ™ ,8s,les tbe Iraqis in par- 
Frand* l?? S 6011 setting from 
Whii?„ and l ^ e Soviel Union.’ 
able’ ** * more fashion- 
ed wh/ie k dL b0ut a larger war - 

about wi® *** no tonger read 
invent!! - cvery tky* Kemp holds, 
too - Particularly of 

Ph8tteai^? Ve teeeme more so- 
and therefore ‘in 


today' of mucB m °re capable 

S^’ 01 " 8 very ‘ very serious 


Present; 


mg the Gulf war in the 


112112] 


sennit*.. 1 luai mere 
Of »k 9 U ^ est «' Sterner said. 

°f a Soviet 
; ,°^UI tho vacuum at that 


time he said one of the major 
impediments ol expansion of 

fSJff lnl r° Iran is ‘‘he indigos- 
lability of another Islamic peo- 
ple, a much larger country, r 
country that involves much lar- 
gcr terrain, a country that is ob- 
viously at present very much do- 
minated by an extreme feeling of 
religious ferver. I wouldn't think 
that Moscow would see this as an 
inviting prospect at all. Never- 
theless, I think it’s possible to 
project a sequence of events that 
could lead to Soviet intervention 
in one form or another.* 


lives and treasure than the So- 
Sn ‘heught w°u!d be required 
ojf" £7 f'Wl got involved. 

Nevertheless, it seems to me 
it s not quite a failure, he con- 
cluded. The Soviets do control 

rSf.. ' n u a,n communications 
rout ® s - ‘he major cities, and . . 
ali the returns aren't in. but for 
me time being, they are success- 
fully keeping that satellite re- 
gime in power. ' 


Experts 


brella against further Soviet en- 
croachment.* Sterner said. 

Responding to a request to 
project whether the Iran- Iraq 
war ■ would end with a bang or a 
whimper,' Sick reiterated the be- 
lief that we may now be observ- 
ing 'the whimper. * 


The Afghanistan occupation. 
Sterner said, has been a much 
greater expenditure of effort, 


When the crunch comes, as 
we have seen in the past couple 
of years in the Gulf, it is only the 
United States that can provide 
real material assistance to their 
security. It is only the United 
States that can provide an um- 


'Wars do end, all of them do, 
and this one will too,* he said. 
'We don’t know precisely when 
or under what circumstances ... 
What I'm arguing is. we may in 
facl be seeing that process at 
work right now without recog- 
nizing it ... There has been 
something like a cease-fire in 
place ... along that front Tor a 
good many months now. * 


Sick cited the recent statement 
of Ali Akbar Rafsanjani, speaker 
of ihe Iranian Majclis — ‘What 
we had in mind was to achieve 
victory with as few casualties as 
possible — as further evidence. I 
mark that as dramatic a shift in 
Iranian strategy as possible It is 
something really quite new,* 
Sick maintained. 


The final outcome, however, 
is in the hands of the two parties 
to the conflict, he said. ‘We’ve 
had two previous cases where 
opportunities existed to resolve 
the war ... they were basically 
lost by... the parties involved 
and their inability to move bey- 
ond their present rhetoric. ' 
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opinion 

I Signs calling 
for guarded 
optimism 

By Yacoub Jaber 

SOME POSITIVE developments have 
orcured in recent months In the Arab 
world, evoking reserved optimism 
about future common action to put an 
end to the current deadlock which plag- 
ues the region. y “ 

It Is true that inter-Arab differences 
still persist, Mocking the way for a 
consensus. But on the whole, the cli- 
mate is becoming more appropriate for 
Lop* level talks that could dispel linger- 
ng misunderstanding and lead to col- 
active steps. 

Those positive developments in- I 
:lude: — The Jordan-PLO accord on a I 
oint strategy for peace. The accord I 
neans that for the first time in many I 
mars, the two parties most directly in- 
volved m the conflict have finally come 
ip with a common formula on a unified I 
tand. The joint formula is gaining in- I 
r eased Arab and international sup- I 
tort, especially after its terms have I 
een made known to constitute no de- I 
jation from Arab summit resolutions I 
nd International legitimacy. | 

A careful study of the agreement I 
learly indicates that Iordan and the I 
LAJ have embarked on a peace endeav- J 

*? eS "?! in w y conflict I 
ith the generally accepted Arab de- I 
lands for a settlement. I 

— Egypt’s steady and gradual return I 
i the Arab world and its continued ef- I 
irts to reactivate tbe peace process on I 
isi» acceptable to the rest of the Arab I 
Otto. | 

In thisTespect. it must be noted that I 
airo s diplomatic offensive is totally I 
dependent from the Camp David ac- I 
irds which were rejected by the ma- I 
of Arab countries. Cairo now I 
loptB the call for an international I 
noe conference and has abandoned I 
e new which prevailed in the Sadat I i 
era about the US having 99 per cent of I j 
the cards for a solution. [ 

nf J^ e .. 8hift j n Egypt’s position came I j 
a r ‘“restoration of full diplomatic 
and political relations with Jordan and I 
following co-ordination talks between I 
the leaders of the two countries. 1 

.77, Creel's partial unconditional I 
withdrawal from South Lebanon, I 
which undoubtedly was the result of in- 1 
competence to cope with effective Le- I . 
oanese national resistance. j 

undermined the morale of I 
the Israelis although it led to tougher I 
repressive policy in the aroa in an at- I 

WiI t0 i C0VB £ up acluaJ weakness. I 

search- and- arrest op- i 

2*22? backfired as resistance 1 


I s? 11 ? stepped up their attacks with 
JJ® °L * orci °8 lhe Israelis to pull 

out from the rest of South Lebanon: 

. are also growing signs that the 
long- delayed Arab summit confer- 
ence will convene In the next few 
months. Saudi Arabian officials are 
launching a campaign to rally Arab 
support for the holding of the summit 
in their capitaL 

or course, one must have do illusion 
about the long and rugged road still 
ahead before the Arabs meet, decide 
on collective steps and embark bn com- 
mon action to achieve the solution they 
have been seeking. Even a summit may 
not succeed in healing the rift instead, 
oL produce more disagreement. 
But there Is something else to justify 
the guarded optimism, - ■ 


THE NEED for an Arab consensus on 
Middle East peace moves, the superpow- 
ers talks in Vienna last week on the Arab- 
Israeli conflict and the Israeli withdrawal 
from Lebanon are the major highlights in 
this week's press. 

Al-Jazeera, a Saudi Arabian new- 
spaper, asserts that Arab consensus is 
now required more than ever before be- 
cause of world powers’ fresh attempts to 
tackle the Midjiie East question. It says 
that only through an Arab consensus 
world powers can understand what the 
Arabs want from them and the kind of 
contribution to peace they can make. 

Referring to the tour in Arab capitals by 
Saudi ambassador Prince Bandar Bin Ab- 
.del Aziz, the paper notes that the tour be- 
gan 48 hours after King Fahd concluded 
H* ' rtf United States, indicating 
that the Saudi monarch has drawn up a 
plan for immediate steps designed to 
achieve an Arab consensus. 

A Dubai newspaper reiterates the same 
call, saying that the Arabs should agree 

£ amework to a settlement 
in the Middle East. 
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--5m. paper ; AI-Bayan, unites that the 
K? “/ST a “ / V ab Peace strategy is necess- 
itated by the fact that several, peace initia- 
tives are currently under review by vari- 
ous powers. 

It goes on to say that the US-Soviet 
Sfljf® Middle East wiU not be the 

last and this requires quick Arab moves so 
as to speak to the outside world with one 

VOlVCa 

« hb fo r ; r “ P » rd °o° n TS 

SBriOIJS . ly for a settlement to 
the Palestjnian quesljon which is the core 
of the Middle East crisis. It expresses the 


.. s rd r,ened durin * 

can Arab and Soviet policies in Lebanon . ? 

and in the South in particular from other ~ 11 sa,d lhal Romanian president Mkd 
aspects of these policies in the area from 7 eau8 ®rf u . has hia now understanding o 
the Mediterranean to the Gulf", writes f h ® Middle Eastern problems and ha 
Al- Anwar. helped launch Sadat's initiative in 1973 

Al-Sharq, another Lebanese and today plans to issue his own initlafm 

S=.WTJF!KfiS 

sr r ns^?n r ^r^^» ak of i£ 

strength" n °' in “ y Way a »'*” ° f 5S„" rtZST'nSSkiJi 

nian calls or wil it reject it as before?" 

Jordanian Press Ai Hanlslmur said that Israel still »• 

* . , crificing the best of its young men on tbe 

Afl-Uustour newspaper in Amman com- Lebanesc soi *- I* said that although the 
tnenis on the terms of the Jordanian- PLO B° vern mcnl plans to withdraw completely 
agreement on a joint peace approach f orn }. lho 801,111 of Lebanon, the sacrifice 
which were announced in Amman on Sa- *?. *‘‘8 being made by both parents and id- 
^ "Those lost men are the heavy 

price that we pay for this losing war that 

* initiated by the trio Begin- Sharon- 

-Ltan. We will continue to pay this ai 

. ■ Ion B a® we occupy one metre of Lebanon 1 ! 

f ' ) territory, ’ * the paper said. 

I / jJfC p ** “Ucd for an immediate withdraw! 

— l ‘ '/ Sjl\^ from Lebanon to spare the lives of nun 

j, \ / victims who will fail as long as the Israeli 

\ vi St X arn'y falters in its attempt to run away 

' ~ \ ^ ' rom “** "death lagoon." 

rw On the same subject Danr said that the 
* tCn? I i losl cIear onicomc or the Israeli occups- 
P lion or Lebanon was the creation of a 

.. 1'VnA| / ' national widespread rebellion. It said that 

■doual Government \ ( l ^° i 8ra °ii presence in Lebanon hn 

\ v) awakened the spirits of Ijebanon’s weak 

) Jong- suppressed majority: The Shi'ile. 

I “Experience has proven that vto rarnw* 

i find a base from which to come to u 

■ ' understanding with the Lebanese 

\ lions. All what we can do", the papw 

. \ / Uknd 8a id, * 4 is to get out and re-organize so s* 

M to defend our borders from inside Israel 

T ~ “ L - — — This we should have done from the begin- 

ning." 

tha d «i ( i!i yln8 tl V ,t the fivo Provisions of **■■«*■ said that the Defence Minister 
hfchS? fulfU the cordon Yitzhak Rabin promised tbe Isrtfto 
Pi£Sini 1 M B M ltl i of tfafl Jordanian and that their will not stay for a fpurto 
cordaSd?t« P ? 0pe8 ' U notea that tbe ac- Y inler in Lebanon. "What we want is f« 
serious w? £? r V ™P rea ®nt, not only a U,e “ aoi to stay for a fourth summer 
reach an J £ rdan aad the PLO to ^ the paper said. It said that all tbe 

tXn S solution to the Pales- «««*«« the minister gave for tbe 

Arab . a i so commitment by withdrawal were not convincing. 

Arab summit resolutions. 7^ ^ says that the army will not withdraw until 

Tlw paper calls for rallvins a, u ite ,ead °ra know how the Syrians 
support for the accord so reacl and bow they will position t^ 

to the world as alommon frlu I T™* 6 U "“Y. the paper said. "Bui are w* 1° 
to achieve a just ?2SI OUr thlak that UmSyrians will warn into 

ai_b.ii nt pcace - under Israeli control? Of course not. They 


k V 


Labour 


SK” a °.l. tht p ™“‘ 

The Lebanese newspaper Al-Nahar, ex- 

that the Present deadlock 
in the MidcUe East will c ontinue until af- 
ter the IB-^yiet arms confroTin Geneva 

ErSBTErLS^S! ^Perpowers 


are oyerTecause the two superpowers 
currently feel comfortable towards the 
present conditions in the region 

ih« !15SS“ 0,8 United Views 

the Arabs as being unable to launch war 

J?! «“'* Ar»b 
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The National Government 
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Uknd 


— “wi (v o\-aj gut a iwiui ” 

too," the paper said. It said that all 
excuses the minister gave for the 
withdrawal were not convincing. R 
says that the army will not withdraw! 
its leaders know bow the {Syrian* 


SHMasr * « s> js wr n :™ pornuu,ent 

swShecani ° f e «* er ° is,ng P re «- same fopic sT^r^ i, on the “ove In only after we bad left- 

depleted In the Gulf war. pPf n lf ? dpor a peace'solu^foS^o thf 0,1 lh « Soviet- US discussions in^ 

time, the Soviet Union consldera^hat^ m« e8ti *? an Problem, but Sat dSe? IS? u mtUa * East question Ha 

• rael has. been hit by setbacks on sevami 106811 tbat J wda n and the pin n °! 8aid that the discussions requ 

fronts. • "“cm on several resort to other doors if^ ^ selSe^i? Bp8ciai ■HmiIIob. •- The discussions * 

■ In another edltdriat Al „ not reached trough their j3nt S? 81 s a timo ^ bea ‘be Middle East is up 

and military aaste^M i a mic oa ‘he . E? 1 * 1 respcnslbilhy to a J*»t solution, ” the paper said. 

f n Ub MM. > b “ ,c wrk toZS’ s KiS£ 0 B affort «« £*“J» two i^rjrcw" 

.. .... . . , •• the ttiha.t il; T r .i, go , lution - Moscow, in baw to be present in such a confer* 

inr*££?i« U8 ? suah element is not new in ' and puhlic ^ glvc ^n Woop aH parties concerned 

^i«J, e i 61C l na L»i t ^Xfirthfiless agreemem Upp0?1 fof Jordan- PUD clud jhg tbe PLO." Tfoe paper went J 

8a 7 ‘hat the United States has to this 
• asserts thelhbaneseiie^ ; Israeli rejected the Idea of an internsUonri * 

^spaper. ... . 7 . "a™ Press ference and called for direct negotiate 

^banon, the rJ?^?**** descried the visit, i “This means that the United States 
Beirut dallyAl-Amfarnotes that Israel Is f*?,L s Pr ime Minister prefers the CampDavid road. Thb 

■ ' SSJt Stllf “ {6® Sovtb ^batit has teen J& ly r 5!? d ^ RonUllllia wnMh£amt£S? to ESl actod by the&wiete who pgree ’ 

? l n tbe °F c upfed Wpst Bankin • has a socliSlaS 1 ^^ 1 fimce ‘be Jordanian- Palestinian agreen 

realisation tErt the S2? tt ‘be for and thatis an intefnalUw* 1 « 

■; 2!£!hS cquldbc : 2s. L r ®Cognizes Israel Md S?! ? 1 ! 11 " forende, " * the paper said. 4 4 Worn * erc 

adopted in |ba ^ 


Y. 


tlw fai that aoma 


*‘a*8»«rtrconu“ 

SSMf re n J)reparcd - ignore unjus- 
and . accusations and 
*5° P r occas-bf trying! o 
£f d a balanced solution- compatible 
With general Arab terms and demands. 


THE JEfiOSALEM’^TAR 


the midst i 
resistance 
adopted Jo 


ig • in. me occupied West Bank in , . sungof ; has a socHaiiwfTTT.^ BUICe 



■* wauons with it » • Ul > w ins Vienna talks are vw j 

botwea Israe] an d tMt-. Maybe the US will change to 

— '• ' ' • :i |- • <*.;■■■ : •' couq ~ . dnder pressureS," -it concluded. 
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Part IV 


Editor’s note: The following article Is the fourth in a n«. „„ , 

ahead to South Africa Id the year 2000. Prof Glllomee predicts that^ ’ iJVi! l ? oks 

term, labour unions will wield Increasing power against thS state ^ * hC °" B 


By Hermann Glllomee 

Compass News Features 

CAPE TOWN, Soulh ATticn — in 1979 
the South African government finally ac- 
cepted blacks as industrial citizens who 
had the right to form unions and strike, 
but at the same time made it quite clear 
that it was not prepared lit consider them 
as political citizens. 

This immediately gave rise to lhe expec- 
tation that the black (rude unions would 
increasingly become politicized, using 
growing labour power to press political de- 
mands. 

Over the short term ( four to six years), 
there does not seem to be a great likeli- 
hood that the independent black trude un- 
ion movement will, in a systematic and 
sustained way. become involved in polit- 
ics. Until 1990 one will cxpecl trade un- 
ions to concentrate on building organiza- 
tion and on improving workers’ wages and 
conditions. During (he past five years, 
community- based trade unions, usually 
led by militants and activists, have tended 

to disintegrate. 

In contrast, fast growth has been 
achieved by industry- based and prufessio- 

<iA'rt"i rU e un fo ns 11 nd fode rations like I : 0 
i- ii b°nie of these unions were ini- 
tially dominated by white intellectuals and 
■ lew black leaders, but they have placed 
great store on democratization and 
snop- floor participation in ull decisions. 

As a result, most unions are now ex- 
iremely democratic. There is little chance 
r 8 sclivists committing the union to 
« poll ticais trike against the wishes of 
members, us has happened 
■u some European countries. 

d ^r lher ..* n lhe fofore* oligarchic ten- 
oencies will again assert themselves, but 

m0CraUc conl cx‘ in which the Black 
dirr£i ,V. n, . ons have ev °i v ed will make it 
Hons 1 l ° embark on ra sh political ac- 

dama i I !^ ac H? n for nationalistic types of 
former 5 'S* , cnc °unter obstacles in the 
nomin°Hi t tb ” ? c,eava Bes. regional eco- 
lurai Hif. S %^ r rt ,c . s and lbc different struc- 
suuations in the various industries. 


Any analogy between the independent 
black union movement and Solidarity in 
Poland overlooks a host or non- identical 
factors. And this does not even take into 
account the existence in South Africa of 
an under-end unemployed army of 25-30 
per cent of the black population who can 
be used to replace low- skilled workers. 

For these reasons it is unlikely that the 
unions will become a national political 
force during the rest of the 1980s. They 
remain reluctant to join an umbrella com- 
munity organization like the United De- 
mocratic Front, which is by and large res- 
tricted to the petty bourgeois and the aspi- 
rant bourgeois class. 





Black protests 

It is over the longer term — 1990 and 
beyond — that the politicization of the tr- 
ade unions becomes a real possibility. 
This does not mean a Solidarity- type mo- 
bilization on a national scale against the 
state, it is more likely that trade unions 
will increasingly take the overall political 
framework into account when making de- 
mands. rather than being purely concern- 
ed with jobs and wages. This development 
will be related first to the changing com- 
position of the workforce. 

By the mid-1970s, the great majority 
consisted of workers with vested rights to 


be in the ‘while areas, 1 with small min- 
orities or migrants and commuters. 

Due to the state policy of having as 
many workers as possible living in the 
homelands, close to half of the labour 
rorce by the year 2000 may be migrants 
and commuters. 

At the same lime, the proportion which 
is unionized is expected to grow from the 

wS l per ce 5‘ to nearl y 50 per cent 
by 2000. A second trend making for poli- 
ticization is related to changes within the 
black labour movement. This unions arc 
becoming heavily shaped by the migrant 
element, both at the membership and 
leadership levels. 

Recent studies show that migrants tend 
to be more militant, more open to trade 
unions and more ready to act collectively 
than the permanently urbanized workers. 

They take refuge in unionization be- 
cause they are vulnerable politically and 
are the lowest paid. Interaction in the 
hostels facilitates organization, and pu- 
shes migrant representatives up to leader- 
ship levels. 

As a result of these developments, one 
would expect the trade union movement 
over the longer run to become more 
concerned with the issues affecting mi- 
grants. which include the plight of Lhe ru- 
ral areas. 

A recent study shows that even in good 
years, more than two- thirds of migrants 
have to send money home to enable their 
families to buy maize, and that most of 
them are extremely worried about their 
ability to send enough money for their fa- 
milies to survive. 

Consequently, deteriorating condi- 
tions in the homelands will force migrants 
to use the unions to press for ever- higher 
living wages, which may in effect become 
a growing ‘homeland subsidy*. 

Gradually many unions may become 
very militant, prepared to use their power 
to fight not only poor wages but also in- 
flux control and disenfranchisement of 
blacks. 

It is of great significance that migrants 
dominate in the mining and metal indus- 
try which increasingly involves munitions 
production. It could well be that trade un- 
ions in these industries will in 10 years 1 
Lime set the tone arid pace in the union 
movement. 

It is not unlikely that they will provide 
strategic backing to a political organiza- 
tion that will be heavily geared tpwards 
migrant Interests, unlike (he petit bour- 
geois UDF. 

With four- fifths of blacks still in the 
working class by 2000, it seems likely 
that iL will bo this and not the middle class 
that will shape political organization and 
strategy. 

The UDF type of organization will ap- 
peal mainly to students and the disaf- ' 
fccted section of the middle class, while 
the ANCs role may over the next 10 
years be confined to acts of terror and sa- 
botage. These acts will not seriously chall- 
enge the state, but they will sap business 
confidence, which in turn may lead to a 
low growth rate and an aggravation of the 
already- sqr.iqus unemployment situation. 

In this s Aris e, . the effe ct^ of- the-ANC on 
future developments' must not be underes^ - 
timated. 

Part V: The Constitutional Situation 

Hermann GlUomee Is Professor of Politi- 
cal Studies at the University of Cape Town 
and South Africa* s most prominent politi- 
cal scientist. 


The House of Languages 

The Leading and Well-Known Centre for teaching Languages in Amman - 
^ Our teachers post-graduated from well-known British and American universities. 

| Our centre offers scholarships for Us top students to study In America and England. 

' English courses for secondary school students. i 

/ Special English courses for ail levels. \ 

• ?P**J*I courses for honsewives “Morning Sessions. M 

• r" co “ rscs for "“l* *Bd female employees. 

Preparation courses for TOEFL exams. 

^Hy atedies from fO AM to 8 PM- ; 

vCoytayt us at Jabel Amman/ Second Circle, Tel. 41986, P-O- Box 2716 
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Confusing 

signals 

TRYING TO make sense out of the con- 
tradictory statements made by Israeli 
leaders last week is quite a useless and 
futile job. One can only reach the con- 
clusion that the confusion is intended 
and is part of the plan. The whole si- 
tuation scented indeed like ordered 
chaos which is supposed to deceive the 
onlooker into believing that the situa- 
lion is out of control, when the mess 
and disorganization are indeed the epi- 
tome of organized thinking. 

Three Israeli leaders have made 
statements which lead to the conclu- 
sion that either Israel is interested in 
arriving at a situation of a just and 
jasting peace, or that Israel is repeat- 
ing the same old slogans which have 
not, and will not lead people in this 
part or the world to any sort of peace 
or mutual understanding. 

Israeli Prime Minister Shimon 
Peres, the skilled tactician, seemed to 
have indicated that Israel is willing to 
accept the proposed international 
peace conference. Whereas boLh Is- 
rael's Foreign Minister Yitzhak Sha- 
mir, and former Foreign Minister Abba 
Eban have repeated the same old Is- 
raeli narrow-minded perceptions of the 
roots and proposed solutions of our re- 
gion's problems. 

Examining the text of Peres' 
statements reveals, -however, that 
even Peres himself did not report much 
front stated Israeli positions regarding 
the international peace conference and 
other peace solutions for the Middle 
East conflict. During his visit to Roma- 
nia, Peres said a few days ago that Is- 
rael might reconsider an 
international peace confer- 
ence under UN auspices if the So- 
viet Union renewed diplomatic ties 
with Israel, and China changed Ils alti- 
tude to Israel. It is interesting to note 
that Peres made these statements in 
Romania hoping that the Romanian 
president would relate this ’new’ Is- 
raeli flexibility to his Soviet and 
Chinese friends, and Israel will be re- 
warded generously for this 'change' of 
attitude. 

It is also important to note that Peres 
insisted that Israel's willingness to re- 
consider its position regarding the 
international peace conference will be 
. formalized after both the Soviet Union 
and China have changed their attitudes 
towards Israel not before or even at the 
same time as these proposed steps. Is- 
rael, in other words, is interested pri- 
marily In reaping the benefits from 
statements made by Us senior officials 
rather than through actual dedicated 
work for Lhe cause of peace. 

Peres’ statements which seemed to 
strike a different point prove to be, 
upon closer analysis, not very much 
different indeed from previous Israeli 

? ositions. And they only indicate that 
eres is only interested in some politi- 
cal gains for his country or that It is 
just another political manoeuvering on 
the part of a skilled politician. 

If Peres was interested in at least 
giving the impression that he is willing 
to depart or look as If he is departing 
from stated Israeli positions, both Sha- 
mir and Eban were only interested in 
restating the same old worn-out Israeli 
slogans. Responding to the recent 
Jordan-PLO accord, all Shamir could 
come up with was "we need explicit 
recognition of Israel." The accord, as 
far as Eban was concerned, was a nar- 
row opening but so harrow it is hardly 
visible." 





people 

Petra’ s mornings and 
eves attract the visitors 


• It takes a little more than just 
good management to run a hotel 
successfully especially here in 
Jordan at a time of recession. It 
takes wits, energy and creativ- 
ity, which must be some of gen- 
eral manager Bill Eve's qualities 
as he is the man behind the ever 
growing success of the Petra Fo- 
rum Hotel. 

“The tourist activity of the 
hotel has grown enormously 
since we opened, this year’s 
business for example is double 1 
that of last year. Our business 
has suddenly taken off to the ex- 
tent that our Arab customers 
have grown from 5 to 20 per 
cent of our total, ' ’ he says. The 
new Aqaba-Cairo flights by Alia 
nave also contributed to this ex- 

a ^ivlty. But there is no doubt 
wthat Bill Eve’s creative plans and 
tempting offers have had a great 
deal to do with this success. 

* ’ We provide a range of picnic 
meals from grand to simple, 
and, as an additional attraction 
special groups and parties are in- 
vited to epjoy the exceptional ex- 
periences of dining in caves and 
tents. -Tours on fool, camel, 
horse, car, bus and even train 

®[ ra "Bed by the Hotel.” 
Bill told The Star in an interview 
during one of his fortnightly fly- 
ing visits to Amman. 

Bill Trustam Eve. happens to 
£. on ? the most highly quali- 
fied staff of the Intercontinental 
Hotels group and he came to Am- 
man from the job of Assis- 
lanl Manager in charge of Food 
and Beverages at the Guest Pa- 
lace in Riyadh, the stopping 
place for heads of 'state visiting 
Sniidi Arabia. 

What has undoubtedly contri- 
buted to Bill’s success inMiis 
profession is his solid training^' n 
some of Europe’s best hotels and 
kitchens including Londons' 



Bill Eve 

the Seychelles. AHer this he re- 
turned to England to become a 
partner in a hotel but unfortu- 
nately that was a project that 
ended with the hotel’s destruc- 
tion by fire. 

By this time Bill’s reputation 
as an efficient hotel manager 
was spreading and Margeret 
Costa the Food Writer and her 
husband, chef Bill Lacy asked 
him to run their London restau- 
rant. 

Later he moved on to Bahrain 
to work for Louis Blouet, his ex- 
* General Manager from the Lon- 
don Hilton, who opened the Bah- 
rain Holiday Inn. There he orga- 
nised banquets for both the 
Queen of England and the Pre- 
sident of France. 

It was also in Bahrain that he 
organised the Middle East's first 
Salon Culinaire In 1 980, relurn- 
ing as a judge for the second one 
in i /o 2 i 

Bill Eve himself modestly attri- 
bute, the success of the Petra Fo- 
rum to its location only a few 
hundred metres from the en- 
trance to Petra, at the bottom of 
the craggy mountains of Wadi 
Musa. 


i iuiiuiiig Lonaon s\ 

Dorchester Hotel and the Lau- \ * , , 

saoneHolel School 


School in Switzer- 
land. He also spent a year in Bor- 

Stai™*. learn ,he French 

Following this he has built up a 
rich experience in the hotel man- 
agement field starting with a 

* ach ‘‘° tel in Malta, then 
the London Hilton, then as man- 
ager of the Coral Strand Hotel in 


luxury after long, tiring tours to 
discover the marvels and mon- 
uments of Petra as well as the 
nmn ^surrounding places of his- 
torical- interest and natural 
beauty.” he says. The area, he 
says, is also home to an extraor- 
dinary range of animals, birds, 
insects and plants, It is an envi- 


ronment he enjoys and with 
which he has become very fami- 
liar over the past couple of 
years. 

“The country-side surround- 
ing Petra, provides rich ground 
for archaeologists, geologists, 
tourists and nature lovers. The 
near-by valley or Beidah with its 
recently discovered stone age 
houses, possesses a strange tran- 
quility that cannot fail to move 
even the most untutored visi- 
tor," Bill comments. 

In response to this rich envi- 
ronment, the hotel management 
provides special walking, riding, 
and driving tours so that the visi- 
tors can experience the exhilara- 
tion of discovering their own se- 
cret valleys, caves, villages and 
castles. 

But even a trip to well-known 
Petra means finding yourself in 
another world. And the ‘Rose 
Red city’ never denies you the 
emotional, feel ing that comes 
from its age. 

The present inhabitants or its 
ancient caves, the wiry, lively 
Bedula iribe Bedouin,!are still liv- 
ing according to the rules of na- 
lur ®- they have for centuries. 
And they want to continue living 
there inspite of the modern 
housing project the government 
has constructed for them outside 
Petra. 

rather stay here in my 
Big cave than move to those 
tiny houses. In my spacious 
cave, I can entertain as many 
guests as 1 want, whereas there 
they are tiny rooms as hardly big 
enough Jo contain us,” says Pe- 
tra resident Muhammad. His 
New Zealander wife is equally 
happy to forego the luxuries of 
modern life to live in a cave, 
drink water from the spring, and 
a woodfire. 

According to Bill Eve. this 
time of the year is just about the . 
best time jf you're planning to 
pay a visit to Petra. Ho says 
Although every time or the 
year is the right time to visit Pe- 
March, April and May nrc 
still the best months of the y jar 
to do so, in addition of course to 
the Christmas and New Year 
Season. ' ' 
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Intimate Starcasts „ 


V By Henry Arnold 

|¥eek commencing 28 February 1985 


I couldn’ t possibly 

t * I V 101 attempt some project that he or she is secret 
longing to try. Its more direct form goes 1 * ] couldn't iu 
manage that." indicates not a lac^ of* abimy bu S S 
fidence, and perhaps the fear of failing in the alterant iJSr 
being derided by those around that individual. P ° f 

The other form is, “1 couldn’t possibly because r rW* 
i ia y e J 1 ® bine." This is the least acceptable of the two be 

know !!?« e f re few ,° f US who l,se our to its utmost I 
wordi !nrt°f y exceptional people who can truly use these 
words and have them really mean what they say. 

nn??°, 0f l ? ose rernarka ble individuals was Dr. Robert Pen- 

™ s ediior ° r 

."“S 0 f. us dont have so many ‘sticks in the fire’ We 
frv nn^ tL L 1 " 6 but we mea » is we are afraid to 
been^ra/npff in 8Ve masl r ered , , . ire ’ s essential abilities and have 
grained in a way of making a living, then we shut down 

^®. at , op trym f anything that is new to us, even though it aD- 

go at it U L a hesl?«?i n °H r ,l nnermoSt selves we wanl A have P a 
go ai H, we hesitate and then are lost. 

rirJJ l Ho^-? n i, adult ,[ ailin8 - Forlu »ately babies and young chil- 
222-?" h , avc “Jis attitude so therefore they areableto 
master complex abilities that are neccssarv for iiirm ir ihpw 

K Hves? any ‘ hing ° ther than >‘" ‘" " c7ib r0 r;; h ,hT leaSr 

Imagine the baby tucked in his bed, staring up at the ceil- 
ing. his eyes roving over the hairline cracks that run from the 
f r . oul l .° where the light fixture dangles down. Adults 
,n - P° k . e their heads into his bed and then turn to each 
°„” e f 2? SO r ,es of sound *- F >rst the sounds come from’ 
ThS«?I?h 2?.l he u fr 2 m another ' then back to the firsl again, 
thlfr Tii £t heads release a trill of squeaky sounds toge- 
ther. All the baby can do is to think. ”???". 

thmaswnd' n ^r SCV ? n IO lcn yuars ht ‘ listens to 

ouences 2nd , l °/ upn,ducc ‘hem in meaningful se- 
soSSS know [ he implications behind such 

than his m ° “°? vors ® in ordcr lo communicate other 

needs and also to Intellectually grasp what 
Him. And all during this process the no- 
he did u. d 1 p sibly ’ dld,, ’ [ occur to him. Therefore 

ord? n iuon S or ra m.KH2 pCr , iod 1 h « has mastered that co- 
Sffi arnihL unnil ? nl J° l and Wll n« ^eded to walk up- 
acc °mpl«shment that is not a small one. a.id 

eUlwfkS TSJ L l P n p 1 roc,ot ? un ‘il we see someone who. 
Irom dlS8flse °r injury, does not have this ubilily. 

inland sfMoino^hn 152? ?. day ni,ed will » 1118 activities of cal - 
taken on s , ay or L hink ’ possibly 

time’’ HaiomSi!! business because I don’t have the 
schedule/ 8 SQmohow Sdueezed ‘he practice time into his busy 


~ DMeB,ber 21>f t0 

n ■ de f r one - bo* by the end of* this 
coming wsek, you should be 

Svino ?’ ^ 0u w* 1 *. probably rind yourseir 
l SlQ ^ r we than usualfglvlng 
you time for reflection, which could prove 
J?i Ver ? userul. You would be well advised 

* pa 5? ner * s adv i ce When tackling a 
Job which you have never attempted before. 

ary^lSifh^ "* January 20th t0 Febru- 

You Should take care pot to offend aoer. 

fir a? £*£s 10 y 08 d, - in S this 

IteralSini adoplIn 8 an unnecessarily in- 
m anne f when they offer their 
ss i stance. They should help you quite a lot 


H n VSEt ,l ^ tb4 «d^^ 

your happiest moments at home. 


WSCES - Fetawr, M ^ rch 

verj 1 ^ 

; lot of help and ualsiance If vo^n 2 a 


ARIES — March 21st to April 20th 

f«i2S Bre romancc concerned, you should 
your owti feelings rather than be 
• guided by a friend. Your greatest edvantaae 

■ ablU ‘ y !? keep on 8°° d lerms with 

everyone around you, and this should help 

wil ‘ 

TAURUS — April 2 1st to May 20th 

y ° u * hQUld that this is a very full 

a L SOCial life wfu 1x5 brisk 
and there may be extra to cope with at 

io?«ii? Cid ¥ HC,ion wiU te necessary dur- 
week ’ 88 lf y°u ar e hesitant, you 
PJJ,® lose some ground in a personal mat- 

whii S?-? 0111 ? ** wlse to Ignore someone 
who la l^dng to cause mischief by spread- 

■oSiJ?? 8 f’ A .P«>Wem which you are up 
against aL work could be solved If you ap- 
prosch It from a different direction. : r 

GEMINI — • May 21st to Jutie 20th 
■ Yon may find that romance' may not run 
dUrl S* tUs coming week, but 
ro atmBupderstindlng but by the end of the 

?K B ?i,^ Bhou, , dbo ' wlJ a 8 a,n You will find 
«2d ^l5f.? pIe . flroand y9U wIU be helpful 
E^5Kn l F , y K> yoo would 
.be well advised to tackle important matter* 
nqw. ; Ypu should, leave your social arran- 
du ^ n * t | d f week,' aa an unex- 
pected. but very speoial invitation is Indi- 
cated. • ' 

CANCER Jnae 21st to July '2 l st ' 

., b ;A stroke or iuck lu the financial field 
■ fce lohicated for you' spme' time - 


wH n h5b i i b « a < ? Bek ’ “ an unexpected 

windfall seems likely. An especially har- 
monious week is ahead of you, both in your 
working and social life, but try to 
°'J er '^ peadln *- Where romance is concern- 

te’the test S2! 8 r2 f the we8k wiU « rove to 
“ * , best time for y° u - and you can also 
expect your ego to receive quite a boost. ‘ 

LEO — July 22nd to August 21st 

ilisgSI 

should rffi that a^laiam ° rigi f aUty you 
you at the weetend P M l SUrprlse awaJla 

VIRGO - August 22nd to September 
sex wiU «£r ^S^wu wiH LJ? 8 oppoaite 

-friends ofbothseEs v7oi2f k l many new 

SiSstsSS 

week should brine roih ttf 01, Thla 
gains, just provided aubst antiel 

divlrftotetS 1 ^. do not oxpec ‘ yo«r 

L^A -Sept.«(Kr22irt to Octobor 

• • v • • i T ' . i ' -r * • * ' jiJ ■ • 1 ; • % i. . 


nunute alternative will present itself. In the 
romantic field, you should be feeling very 
nappy. Recent willingness on your part to 
co-operate at work should stand you in very 
good stead with a superior. Diplomacy is ad- 
vised where relatives and close friends are 
“noorned, and the belter you express your- 
self during this week, ihe belter the results 
will be. 


bePllsP ~~ ° ctober 23rd to Novem- 

thl2“^!.j? lpres ? io,,s wiU be very imporlant 
act andyou will be well advised to 

Tb 5 worry of rece nl weeks is 
Hill!® an end ’ but you must still e.xerc- 
lovedorB ^h an rr tact ' «spedally with a 
recanMu e 0 \ Tbe f fforls which you have made 
suSmJtiu 1 WDr J k w 111 now prove to be very 
crM8in D f L, an u , you 0fln ro°k forward to 
duitfl bridges with ease. You are 

SLSjRtXf* lnd,call0 "‘ of 1 new 

OmLS^Sjg ~ No '‘ mb * r UBi t° 

Ym, moo * concerned, if you are patient. 
under?f/rtrf? ed ’o sbow extra tolerance and 
with soE? " 8 al tbe beginning of the week. 
Jffortl M ypu hold vcry dear, but the 
beafnvSS KSTf'*® S" awarding. This wiU 
ciaflv tline for you ’■# round, espe- 

deort«y« B tvmantic field/ You can throw 
depression out of the window. 



yfanr 


PICTURE CORNER 


BENJI 


by Wright and Camp 




l' Jt“!« hand has moved 
t Ji inalde of Ms hat is while 
J. His wife’s dress has square neckline 
J. Knob of kitchen door has vanished 
5. So has dial of telephone 


The Magic Tree 


By Hamdan Al-Haj 
Star Staff Writer 


THERE LIVED a lumber- 
“an whose name was Ad- 
oan. Adnan and his wife 
J?*®- living at a remote 
village. They used to buy 
l “« r f°°d from the money 
Aanan was earning after 
selling the wood. The vill- 

?h e f 8 . Were happy with 
[feir situation and way of 
JJYing. Adnan normally left 
early morning for farm af- 
taking his breakfast 
“Bd picking the rope and 
the axe. ' 

' JTlie . days passed and 
^fything was going in a 
formal way. Suddenly, the 
.People who used to buy Ad- 
1 Sri 1 ® / ■ wood • boycot- 
ffi*. and no longer 
• >«8ht his wood. 

' . But Adnan didn’t give up 
attempts to cut the 
^ had sell it until the 
when be didn’t 


nor for his wife. 


6. Dog's right ear is longer 

7. A bolt appears at top of front door 

8. Letterbox opening is narrower 

9. Chairback has extra rung 

10. Small boy’s hair sticks up on top 


take It and be careful when 
you go home. When You 
reach your home knock it 
and say “Do the things 
that you were made for." 


slpi' neither •, for him-, , 


One early morning, Ad- 
nan, wore his clothes and 
prepared himself to the or- 
dinary work decided to 
find out the convenient 
way to continue his busi- 
ness. 

He reached a tree which 
seemed different from oth- 
ers. He took the axe and 
was about to hit it when he 
heard a loud voice saying 
“Don’t do if. “If you hit 
me you’ll lose mann- 
ings . Adnan surprisedly. 
looked around in an at- 
tempt to find the source of 
tbe voice, but he didn t see 
anything. Thenhfter some- 
time, the voice* came once 
, again saying “After a sec- 
ond, look down tovrards, 
;■ my rbois. to find : * dish, 


Immediately having no 
other option, Adnan 
looked down to the roots to 
find that dish. He picked it 
and went home. 

His wife was astonished 
to see him coming at that 
early hour without wood 
nor money, but a strange 
dish. 

Adnan told his wife 
about what had happened 
to him. They were, happy 
and waited, 

When jt was lunch time, 
Adnan brought the dish 
. and knocked at it saying 
the septened thatlhe learnt 
from the tree. 

To be continued 
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MEMBERS OF THE STUDIO STAFF STUDYING THE ANTICS AND 
PECULIARITIES OF PENGUINS 

HOW ARE MICKEY 
MOUSE FILMS MADE? 

Apparent Impossibility Is very simple. You are looking at a 
series of drawings which have been photographed oue after 
the other, each successive drawing showing a slight forward 
motion In the action of the figures represented. Now, when 
you learn that a film fonr hundred feet In length requires 
over six thousand photographs, yon can see that It would 
take an artist many months to make that enormous number 
of pictures. So the following Ingenious method Is devised to 
reduce that number. Let us Imagine that a policeman stand- 
ing still but waving an arm is to be represented. A picture of 
him will be made omitting this arm; next, on sheets of trans- 
parent material a series of sketches of his arm will be drawn, 


rj-iu iW^i i ti'i . < 1.1 ■nin it ■ vi'< mi 1 1 i i.ni i< i.'in ■ j rriT < 1 1 


of the policeman are taken one after the other with his 
“different arms’* In proper order placed on the top of the 
original drawing. Even when this “short cut’ * Is used a very 
large number of drawings is required, and If the policeman 
moves more than his one arm, or he moves away from his 
background, or If other characters are Introduced, then It is 
necessary to have a new original main drawing and the pho- 
tograph must start all over again wth the fresh Incident. 


SPOT THE CHANGES 
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By GARY LARSON 




entertainment 


bridge 

by 

Terence 

Reese 


North 

Sil 98 

0 A 8 7 
$ 5 4 3 2 

West East 

a 107 6 4 OJflS 

9 J 9 5 Kf 3 

0 10 964 0 K 3 2 

S K Q a A J 10 9 7 6 

8oiith 
0 K 2 

OK 10 87642 
0 Q J 8 
a s 

Dealer North ; Game all 

North opened with a Preci- 
sion One Club on tills deal 
from a Norwegian tournament, 


®*? d . Ea st overcalled with Three 
Cluhs. South bid Three h«Eu 
and North Four Hearts 
Won with the old BlJS 

wJf I ft, ed J n a,x Hearts. 

Hnd^Ea^i U \ e klug of clu *W- 

i 8 * 1 • n •earned fashion 
ovei took with the ace and nl 
turned a club, saying aftS. 
ho rds 11 * s partner might 

UK 

SIS 1 a? 10 Wng ot Ramonas 

and, of course, .the long clubs 
he played for a tnunp squeeze 
£« ^ tteh «*. a flve^rf end! 
which North held two 
diamonds and 
two clubs. East, who was down 
tw <> diamonds 
ai ?d two clubs, was squeezed 
when the ace and queen of 

5P,?, d S® w®7 P^yed. (South 

siiu had a trump, remember ) 

, ®jJ2f s ?°. uld have played hla 
c lSL? n th ® ™ trick, 
might have 
awjtohed to a diamond. South 
will w up with the ace, no 
doubt, but from this polnl no 
squeeze Is playable. For a 
of this type two 
entries are needed to the hand 
opposite the squeeze card. 


I ■ ■ ■ 

■ ■ urn 

■ □ ■ ■■ 
d ■ ■ 

■ : H 

- ■ ■ mm 

■ ■m.jmmm 


■Wj KtociJlca, Novi Sad 
18 a pawn down, 
though It looks as If he can 
stiU resist. But White's next 
move proved bo strong that 
'Bk** rosined at once. Whait 
did White play, and why did 
Black give iup? 

Hungary's Zolten BlbU 
meets Russian veteran Smys- 
lov this afternoon In the 
second game of their world 
title semi-final at -the Great 
Eastern Hotel, (Liverpool 
Street The session Is from 4 
pm to 9 pm and admission Is 
£4. Tomorrow Kasparov and 
Korchnoi take the stage for 
tlie third of their scheduled 
'12-game senes. 


TARGET 


Word Game 


How many wards of four let- 
ters or more can you make 
from the letters shown here? 
In making a word, each letter 
may be used once only. Each 
word must contain the large 


A R| T 

R0B 

TIiTe 


letter, and there must be at 
least one nine-letter word in 
the list. No plurals; no fore- 
ign words; no proper names. 
TODAY’S TARGET: 46 

words, good; 55 words very 
good; 62 words, excellent. 

Solution on Monday. 
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Chess Target 


, graft. 1 


?*SE 75 »aB: 


<• ESf 

SS 


■dJ*! 

to eat 


£* ****• 0 vxm ftuoaem- 


Abort aloe alto arbor baitor 
Wota Noat bloater blot tear 
boart boat boatel boater boil 
boiler bole bolt bolter borate 
. bore boreal borer broil broiler 
iota. UBERATOR lobar tobale 
lobe loir Wter lowobtt <*«• 
oiler oral orate orbit orttfal, 
arbiter oriel orle 
riot rioter roar robe roil «{* 
'rota rote tabor tailor.^ 

} toiler tore tdrr trio trior. 


Use the same diagram 
uc or the Easy puzzle. 


for either the Cryp- 





32 33 


ORYPTW PUZZLE 

9 Getting a*tlg' surprise when 
you look at a kitchen gadget 

10 tW person consignee to a 

- asylum by the panel 7 

-jjf* ^^^ewd to ignore the note 

l .here Is JuatlfloaUon (6) 

Vl wuvlng Jostled, rob the man 
coming out and implicate one 

18 leaking with anxiety ; (9) 

17 improve one’s dlspojutlon ? ( 9 ) 

11 Non-U garments (l-d) 

19 dome back m the end because 
you benefit from it (8) 


you benefit from It (8) 

20 After the appointment (4) 
aa The nature of the. letter (9 j 
25 Be Irritated throughout by the 

n ssrwa. one think -you 
97 off with dan (H) 


87 Carry it off with elan m 
21 Punishment? Because of which 

„ g»r u wVJ 4 'i l . »» 

94 constitute a eon? 
tract (0) 

95 A runner that could be lp the 


Blr^SSftiTKW^e 

99 iS^he'bmS! In term, prepared 


99 fcxpiuiMs stay-at-homes doiFt®®*- 
havs ? (9) 


1 Leaning against tht piano, 
goes out (8) 

4 giving got up. Is in near panle 


5 Or In case there's a Change in 
the plot (8) 

I It's ^ vital to deacribe the mood 

7 The wood Bert’s ahopped I’m 
putting Inside (7) 

I Recover your touch when you 
recover your health 7 (4. 8) 

11 Was. damaged outside the hos- 
pital : that’s the point (8) . 

18 Jack, by the way, la overseas 
(B) 

18 Bean to have a knook-up (8) 
31 Not. what you’d expect of a 
goalie Ms, a, 7) 

93 Be back when the girlfriend 
comes round and have an 
argument (6) 

23 Regain oonaolouaneee then pass 
on, It will be found (4, 2, 4) 

94- For walls that are a nuisance 
and one does one's best to 
cover (10) 

88 Hell be nice to the dog (8) 

18 Between breaks the man gets 
It going again. (8) — 

98 Oautloiier^o' off Inside to get 
tbe guarantee (8) 

30 Hurtles off to the sun. being 
very cold (8) 

31 Ratal as . before, look at one 
" through It (7) 

. “ S3S5^i5‘7* ,OOI1,hl? ' 

34 Fighting a cold 7 No. It dis- 
appeared (6) 

I ms? mzzLE 

A8R8M 

mZmS 


.rue Into bondage (7| 


98 BJFUtHM [. 
38 Confection (0, 4) 
SS At once (9) 

28 Facial feature ( 

97 Attack (B) 

29 Dressed (7) 

33' Strategist (9) 

is t * > 




■ Vi-’ 


as Foul <■ 
3B Defeat! 
37 Woody 
33 Repeat 


persons (S) 
Dot 14) 

. biological 


33 Repeated, biologies 
period (4-S) 

38 Frequency of oeoui 
renoe (9) 

DOWN 

1 <®» 

8 investment experts 

8 Business:' agreement 

j 

l Golf olub (7) 

a superiority uo». 

MSSaWw 




- $!* ,U 


ifeijpjr 

91 UadlterranceU Island 


34 soviet 


^Snlon 


SPORTING SAM ...... by Reg Wootton 
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